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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We call the attention of our readers to the letter by 
Mr. Walter Long as to National Service printed on 
another page of the Review. We are glad to publish 
an appeal which moves one equally by its sincere feel- 
ing and its unanswerable logic. Mr. Long reaffirms 
the belief of Lord Roberts: ‘‘ If the nation means to 
hold her own, she must have some system of National 
Service.’’ He sees the inequity and drift of a ‘‘ volun- 
tary’? system which is not really voluntary; and he 
proclaims the remedy in the clearest terms. 


The striking military event of the week has occurred 
upon neither flank of the German fortress; but in the 
Caucasus. Here the Russians seem to have struck 
home in their first serious encounter with the Turk. 
The despatch from Russian headquarters announces a 
“complete victory ’’, which seems utterly unlike any- 
thing which has happened elsewhere. It began with a 
mountain expedition of the Russians, through deep 
snow and almost without supply convoys. It ended 
in a ten days’ encounter, 10,000 feet above the sea, in 
which two army corps of the enemy were enveloped 
and ‘‘ annihilated ’’, the commander-in-chief himself 
being captured. The Russian critics account for this 
astonishing feat of arms by dwelling on the heroic 
endurance of the Russian troops—virtually a flying 
column penetrating a fastness of rock and snow—and 
on the extreme audacity of the Turkish advance into 
the Caucasus. 


Neither in the East nor West is there news this week 
of any appreciable advance. Perhaps the most notable 
event of the Western campaign is the. renewed activity 
of the armies in Alsace, where the French are fighting 
Over again their earlier battles around Mulhouse. 
In this region the capture of Steinbach by the French 
is admitted. Elsewhere the sapping and siege work 
continues. Trenches are carried or mined, taken or 
retaken, from day to day. 


Perhaps the most baffling thing about the war is the 
Austrian side of it. It is, of course, quite clear that 
Austria has not suffered the long and ceaseless series 


of overwhelming or crushing defeats which have been 
reported; because not the most powerful and heroic of 
armies and nations could continue to hold out against 
five months of invariable annihilation. To believe in 
all these tremendous defeats one must credit Austria 
with a military spirit and with military’resources and 
endurance which exceed those of any great Power of 
modern or ancient times—and who can believe that 
Austria has anything of the kind, or started the war 
superbly equipped? Certaimly our view, which we 
stated at the opening of the war, is that Austria was 
by no means so equipped. - 


But even allowing for a good»many exaggerated 
reports and much high colouring, it .seems clear 
enough that the Austrian armies have had no real 
successes either against Russia or against Serbia; 
whilst of late it really is certain that they have been 
handled with great severity by the Serbian troops. 
The Serbs indeed must be a nation of exceedingly hard, 
seasoned, and fearless fighters. There is no question 
about their ‘‘ Militarism’’. Lord Kitchener’s praise of 
them in his speech was praise truly deserved : it would 
not be easy to put the skill in arms of this extraordinary 
little country too high. Here is scarcely the spectacle 
of a ‘‘ small nation struggling to be free ’’, but rather 
one of a little nation quelling a great Power. ‘‘ Was 
ever a battle like this in the world before! ”’ 


Yet Austria, driven out of Serbia and with no 
success whatever—so far as can be gathered—in her 
larger battle-fields against Russia, still holds on. Nor 
are we much impressed by the reports that she may 
soon try to make peace, or subside from the war. 
On the whole the reasonable thing to believe is this: 
that Austria has had no marked successes worth count- 
ing; and that she has been hit some hard blows by 
both Russia. and Serbia, but. that she has scarcely 
received as yet any vital hurt. She has had, perhaps, 
no knock-down blow, and she has lately been somewhat 
sustained and fortified in her Polish campaign by Ger- 
many. Germany saves her armies from destruction for 
a time by taking the full weight of the Russian attack 
off them. But it is hard to believe that Austria can 
continue far into the summer of this year. Invalids 
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have a surprising habit of outlasting people of strong 
constitution, but scarcely against a series of hard blows. 
Meanwhile the Austrian Press talks about enjoying the 
fruits of the war ! 


Lord Kitchener’s periodic reports on the progress of 
the war enable us to recover our sense of perspective. 
Our sense of perspective is so persistently battered 
day by day by the ‘‘ percussion and repercussion ’’ of 
crowding events that it is well to be able to pause a 
moment while Lord Kitchener deliberately sums them 
up in their true relation. Thus on Wednesday Lord 
Kitchener told the House of Lords that only one 
engagement of any importance has occurred this month 
in which British troops were involved. This was on the 
zoth of December, when the Indian troops were sur- 
prised at Givenchy and the line had to be recovered by 
reserves of the First Army Corps. 


There were two enthusiastic passages in Lord 
Kitchener’s survey—his tribute to the success of 
Serbia and his acknowledgment of the fine services of 
General Botha. Lord Kitchener asserts that General 
Botha has handled the military situation in South 
Africa in a masterly manner. General Botha’s mastery 
does not stop short at war. His political tact has 
been proved a hundred times in these last difficult years 
of the Union; and his political courage—a gift even 
more rare and precious than political tact—has been 
proved of the highest in his swift, firm handling of 
the ‘‘ rebellion ’’ in South Africa and in his brave call 
to the people of South Africa to accept their military 
obligations. 


Then Lord Kitchener passed to the question of 
recruiting. The household canvass so far has booked 
218,000 men. This, we must say at once, is distinctly 
good. The total book, at this rate, should be four 
hundred thousand or half a million. It is better than 
we hoped. But this fact must not be forgotten: 
many thousands of these booked men, earmarked 
men as it were, who will come in later, belong to 
the body of men who would normally come in. We 
observe the Liberal newspapers write of these 218,000 
as of men in another planet—men who would not have 
come in at all but for the household canvass. Of 
course, this is utterly wrong. They are men who will, 
as they come in, naturally deplete the normal weekly 
ranks of recruits. Brown or Smith, for example, pro- 
mises to come in at the beginning of June: very well, 
then, the normal recruiting list at that time will be 
minus this particular Brown or Smith. The household 
canvass will certainly bring in men who otherwise 
would not come in, but it will also bring in a very 
large number who would come in without it. 


Lord Kitchener also told the House that the 
expected drop in the number of recruits in the Christ- 
mas week had now given place to a rise, and that the 
former satisfactory level is reached. The ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’ curiously concludes that this means men 
are recruiting as they did in the best days! ‘We 
wonder did the ‘‘ Daily News’’ go round to any of 
the recruiting centres in London, for example, in 
those best days and see the crowd—truly a glorious, 
happy crowd—and has it troubled to repeat its visits 
lately? But the Liberal Press is all at sea about 
recruiting. 


Lord Curzon followed Lord Kitchener with a magnifi- 
cent speech; and one cannot deny a pang of regret 
that these two great men do not share between them 
the complete handling and management of the war, 
the one, as now, being supreme military authority, 
the other supreme as the civil authority who is to 
supply swiftly and generously all his needs. That 
Lord Curzon is doing fine work in the spirited 
recruiting campaign all over the country we know 
well, but the country is scarcely getting out of him 
all it should. His driving power—matchless perhaps 
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and his intellectual force have not quite the scope 
they ought to have to-day. Could not some supreme 
Imperial body or authority be set up which would ge 
the full benefit of the vigour and knowledge of meq 
like Lord Curzon, Lord Selborne, and Lord Milner? 
It argues a grave imperfection in our system that all 
three of these men, with names and work famous 
throughout the Empire, are to-day without—a job! 
Can fusty tradition and red tape of outworn old 
partisan habits—utterly despised by Canada, South 
Africa and Australasia—be better shown up than by this? 


Lord Curzon asked for more information than the 
Government think it wise to give about various aspects 
of the war. We need not go into that matter just 
now. But what he says about the number of men 
needed to prosecute and end the war is of the greatest 
moment. Certainly two million, and perhaps three 
million, will be needed. Lord Curzon clearly has 
considered what some of our sanguine friends, some 
of the ‘‘ incorrigible optimists ’’ whose watchword is 
‘* wait-a-bit-and-see ’’? have, we fear, not considered— 
namely, the cost of clearing Belgium of the Germans. 
The age of miracles is not to-day: and the German 
Army is not going to suffer the fate of a certain 
Assyrian host in Holy Writ. Therefore Lord Curzon 
speaks of three million possibly; and, to be on the 
safe side, we would say three million probably. Yet 
the strange infatuated Government Press—which is 
surely losing all touch with the Government, at least 
with the vital part of the Government—still harps 
about the wickedness of ‘‘ Militarism’’, and insists 
that we must not go in for ‘‘ Militarism’’. With an 
army of three million we shall hardly escape a suspi- 
cion of it! 


The loss of the ‘‘ Formidable ’’ must remain as 
mysterious as the loss of her sister-ship, the ‘‘ Bul- 
wark ’’. Lord Crewe has announced, and the Germans 
have claimed, that the ‘‘ Formidable’’ was_tor- 
pedoed from a submarine. This is the belief of the 
Admiralty, but it is not decisively asserted. The 
Captain himself believed that a submarine was near, 
for he most gallantly signalled to another ship that 
she was not to stand by and offer herself as a tar- 
get. It would serve no useful public purpose to 
conjecture how that dark and sudden blow was dealt. 
Six bells struck the arrival of the New Year, and 
shortly after the ‘‘ Formidable ’’ lay at the bottom of 
the English Channel. It is not possible to read un- 
moved the conduct of her officers and crew. The 
Captain, ‘‘ with his old terrier Bruce”’, standing on 
the forebridge to the last and behaving as though the 
‘* ship had been in harbour with the anchors down 
is unforgettable. For some six hundred out of the 
total eight hundred men only an heroic death was 
possible. 


Lord Selborne asked for information as to the work 
of the Navy in the House of Lords on Thursday, but 
he wisely forbore to press for details. The public 
has realised that criticism and impatience can only 
play into the hands of Admiral von Tirpitz. The 
interesting points raised by Lord Selborne will keep 
for safe discussion in the near future. Their statement 
at this time is, nevertheless, a useful public service, 
because it reminds the Admiralty that the country 
watches and follows every move of the war by sea with 
devoted interest. 


The American Government admits that the real 
difficulty with Great Britain as to contraband lies in the 
smuggling and mixing by American shippers of contra- 
band with non-contraband. If the American Govern- 
ment can guarantee that smuggling shall be stamped 
out, making it a point of honour and necessity to check 
it by every means in its power, the vexing problem 
of search and detention will very quickly disappear. 
The American Government has from the first warned 


since Mr. Chamberlain’s zenith—his devoted patriotism 


American shippers as to smuggling; and now it has 
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iso decided to grant all shippers who apply for it a 
stificate that their cargoes are above suspicion. 
These certificates, of course, will only be granted after 
nspection by the United States Customs authorities, 
und their value will entirely depend on the care and 
ntelligent zeal of the officials. Moreover, these certi- 
cates are not made obligatory. It is hardly possible 
» foresee the exact practical result of the arrange- 
nent; but it clearly shows that the United States 
overnment is approaching the whole question in a 
friendly and fair spirit. 


Cardinal Mercier has been arrested for uttering 
truths which the German authorities in Belgium 
cannot endure and cannot afford to hear. They 
cannot endure it to be said that they have ‘“ mur- 
dered ’’ Belgium, and they cannot afford it to be said 
that the Belgians owe no ‘‘ interim submission ’’ to 
governors who have no “‘legitimate’’ authority. 
Therefore they have been compelled, urged necessarily 
by their past misconduct, to arrest Cardinal Mercier. 
The German authorities, in short, are forced toenter on 
the task of killing the mind and passion of Belgium as 
a corollary of having’ physically crushed its military 
resistarce. This is a task, as in their hearts the 
undertakers must know, not only in itself impossible, 
but inevitably sure to outrage the moral sense of the 
whole world. The German authorities will find it 
necessary to do worse than arrest Belgium’s brave 
and eloquent witnesses to the truth if they are really 
going to pretend that they rightfully hold Belgium, 
that Belgium acquiesces in their presence, or that they 
have overcome the mind and soul of the Belgian 


people. 


The part of Cardinal Mercier’s indictment of the 
German invaders which condemns their broken faith 
and their brutal methods might possibly have been 
ignored by the German authorities, anxious as they 
now are to avoid giving further international offence. 
But there were passages which could not be ignored. 
Here are some of the clauses of Cardinal Mercier’s 
letter, clauses dealing with the character and sanction 
of the German ‘‘ Power ’’: 

“This Power has no legitimate authority. Conse- 

quently, in the secrecy of your own hearts, you owe 
it neither esteem, nor affection, nor obedience. 
_‘‘ The sole legitimate Power in Belgium is that of our 
Kirg, of our Government, of the representatives of the 
nation. These alone represent authority for us. 
These alone have the right to our affection and sub- 
mission. . . . 

‘“ Nevertheless, the occupied part of our country is 
placed in a position to which it should loyally submit. 
Most of our towns have surrendered to the enemy. 
They are bound to respect the conditions of that 
surrender. . . . 

“ Our Army alone, fighting beside the valiant troops 
of our Allies, has our honour under its protection, and 
1s charged with our national defence. Let us know 
how to wait for our final deliverance at its hands.”’ 


The French Commission to inquire into the conduct 
of the German armies has published a terribly strong 
case against the German officers 4nd men. It is clear 
from the summary of this document now to hand that 

frightfulness ”? has not stopped short at the frontiers 
of Belgium. How could it be expected to stop short? 
It is not reasonable to suppose that an army can range 
In liberty of bloody hand ’’ on one side of a fron- 
tier and become soldierly and merciful on the other. 
The report of the French Commission sickens and 
enrages. When the full text reaches the British Press 
it will be the duty of everyone to read and weigh 
carefully the evidence. 


We shall not raise the question of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, for it is in effect partisan home 
politics; and raising such questions now can only aid 
Germany. But there is no harm in saying that Sir 
Henry Lunn’s proposal to leave to the Church in 


| 


Wales all its money and property marks him out as 
a straight and clean politician, and as a patriot. Sir 
Henry Lunn is a broad-minded Liberal and a warm 
supporter of the Prime Minister. If his plan is fol- 
lowed our whole national life will be instantly purged 
of a great and natural bitterness. Meantime we note 
that the death of Mr. Percy Illingworth has left open 
the post of Liberal Chief Whip. He had and deserved 
many friends on both sides. The retirement of Mr. 
Ellis Griffith implies some trifling political shuffling. 
We are glad to record that Mr. Masterman no longer 
seems to covet the disgrace of winning the squabble 
at Swansea. ; 


The President of the Local Government Board has 
appointed a Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Ernest Hatch, to deal with the problem of finding 
suitable work for the Belgian refugees. The Memo- 
randum explaining the principles which the Commis- 
sion will observe shows a thorough grasp of the very 
difficult questions which have already arisen. Work 
for the Belgian refugees must be temporary work, for 
the Belgian Government and the Belgian people look 
constantly to the day when they can safely return to 
their own country. It should also be work which does 
not aggravate the problem of British distress and 
unemployment. It is good news that virtually all 
Belgians who are qualified to fill vacancies in British 
industries which are short of labour have already found 
suitable employment. But there is a large class of 
Belgian workers for whom no room can be found in 
British factories. It is suggested that these workers 
—mainly skilled artisans—shall be employed in refitting 
themselves with clothes, boots, furniture, etc. The 
practical suggestions of the Commission to this end 
have been very clearly thought out. 


Now that bread has risen slightly here the questions 
of the storage of grain and of the growing of it in 
far greater quantities are beginning to press for 
notice. We are glad to see that Mr. R. B. Marston 
is thoroughly discussing these grave matters in to- 
day’s issue of the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette ’’. He has made 
a long and close study of them, and-the Government 
would do well to consult him in the matter at once. 
It is no use, of course, to rush one’s land into wheat, 
irrespective of the right rotation of crops; and 
pasture, too, we must remember, means meat, and 
sheep—without which there can be no corn. Still, we 
may have to grow more wheat in the near future. 


What Professor Cramb, the rare man with the gift 
of the seer, said not long before his death may, we 
think, fairly be applied to this country at the start of 
the new year: ‘‘ Even now, when I consider England 
and this vast and complex fabric of Empire which she 
has slowly reared, its colonies, its dependencies, the 
cosmic energy which everywhere seems to animate 
the mass in its united life and in its separate States 
and principalities, all comparison with decaying em- 
pires appears an irrelevance or a futility. Whatever 
be England’s fate, it will not be the fate of Venice 
or Byzantium, and as a proof of the validity of this 
impression or this conclusion I seem to discern every- 
where stirrings as of a new life, to hear the tramp 
of armies fired by a newer chivalry than that of Crécy, 
and on the horizon to discern the outline of flects 
manned by as heroic a resolve as those of Nelson 


or Rodney.” 


Though small in bulk and in parts incomplete, Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s little book, ‘‘ Germany and England,” 
we must insist, is one of singular value. No book 
published during the last year or two, on the subject of 
Great Britain and Germany, is at all equal to Professor 
Cramb’s, which is the work not only of a seer and 
an intensely ardent and disinterested patriot, but the 
work, too, of a man of very high and pure intellectual 
distinction. It has had a great circulation—which 
good books not invariably enjoy!—but we hope it 
will find thousands of new readers yet. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

THE MASTER-STROKE OF WAR. 

HE greatest surprise in many ways of the war— 

and certainly one of its master-strokes so far 

—has been strangely overlooked. News of it reached 
this country rather more than a week ago, but it was 
only possible for us to refer to it in the SATURDAY 
Review of 2 January very briefly in a note or so, 
as we were going to press when it reached us. The 
news is this: Last week South Africa reached a bold 
and splendid resolution—it entered upon obligatory 
service. That, indeed, is a master-stroke in this war; 
and it marks the complete triumph of the statesman- 
ship of General Botha. 
Botha chooses to do about De Wet and his followers, 
he must not be interfered with in the smallest degree 
by any authority or busybody in this country. 


men; and we are quite sure that, whatever he decides 
to do, it will be the wise and right decision. Our 
own idea is that he can afford to deal with them 
leniently. 

There is something singularly interesting and pic- 
turesque about General Botha’s position—the Prime 


Minister of a great country and people turned active | 


soldier again at 51 years of age, and, not as figure- 
head, but as real Commander-in-Chief and personally 
leading his troops in the field. Only two instances 
during the last three hundred years at all answer to 
that. Wellington’s case is not one in point, for Wel- 
lington started as the soldier-saviour of his country and 
subsided, to tell the truth, into somewhat drab and un- 
imaginative pure civilian statesmanship. After the 
hero of Assaye and of Busaco, the Wellington of 
Peelite politics is not exactly an impressive figure. 
Clive’s case is nearer the point, for in Clive military 
prowess and State skill did march greatly together. 
But perhaps we must go back in thought to Cromwell | 
to find an example of statesman-soldier to which we can 
compare that of General Botha to-day. A great deal 
of trumpery trash is talked—largely by idlers who | 
are doing nothing active and very little passive for 

their country to-day—about ‘‘ Militarism’’. Professor | 
Cramb, a writer of noble ideals and piercing, un- 
clouded intelligence, has been absurdly accused of 
‘** Militarism ’’. Lord Kitchener is suspect of ‘‘ Mili- 
tarism’’. Lord Roberts was suspect. We suppose, 
indeed, anybody is who follows ardently the noble call, 
the true vocation, of arms. So doubtless General 
Botha is suspect to-day of ‘‘ Militarism’’. All we 
can say is that, militarist or not militarist, General 
Botha strikes us as one of the greatest and most | 
honourable figures—and easily the most interesting 
figure on the British side of the war to-day. 

How has General Botha’s master-stroke of war and 
statesmanship come about? We profess to know no 
more as to this than is supplied in the excellent message | 
which Reuter’s sent last week. The essential part 
of that message runs thus : 

“In dealing with the rebellion the Government did | 
not rely on volunteers alone, and, although the re- | 
bellion has been suppressed, it is clear that, if the | 
rebel leaders in German South-West Africa succeed, 
the situation may again become acute. 

‘*The Government consider they would not be 
justified in relying wholly upon the voluntary principle | 
to ward off the danger which threatens every citizen | 
of the Union. In view of the danger of invasion, it | 
will be necessary to employ much larger forces than | 


at first intended in order to destroy the enemy and | 
rebel forces, so that they may never again menace | 
the peace of South Africa. There can, therefore, be | 
no distinction between guarding the borders from | 
invasion and the prevention of invasion by dealing 
with the enemy beyond the borders. The Govern- | 
ment consider that the burden of this effort should 
not be borne entirely by those who volunteered their 
services. 

“‘Arother reason ‘for not relying on the voluntary 
prirciple is the attitude of the rural population. 


Assuredly, whatever General | 


We | 
do not care how generously he deals with the captured | 


_ have an obligatory service and will have it. 


/ accepted by the best Canadian intellects already, and 


| worth three ‘‘ pressed ’’’ men. 


| is entirely wrong and misleading. 


unemployed being ‘‘ pressed’’ at the present time to 


| tive Government poster-—‘‘ pressing ’’ them? 


| There is a very large section of the Dutch-speak; 
| community, with the most excellent military qualg 
| cations and war experience, who are perfectly rea 
_ to give their services in freeing South Africa froq 
the menace of German Militarism,* but who haye, 
| fundamental prejudice against the principle of voly, 
teering; shortly, their attitude is that, if the Gover, 
ment require their services, they should commande, 
them. 
‘‘ A proclamation is, therefore, being issued to-day 
providing the legal machinery to meet this feeling,” 
In effect South Africa has adopted voluntarily th 
_ principle and practice of so-called compulsory s¢. 
_ vice: the term compulsion is a kind of bogey wonj 


_ and we far prefer in this matter the term obligation, 
_ Which is free of all hateful partisan association and pre. 
judice. But let that pass: the important thing is thy 
South Africa has nobly followed the example of Aus 
| tralia and New Zealand and declared herself ready 
| for at once the high privilege and the duty of uxtiong 
_ service. And let us add this—that Canada, it is quite 
certain, will ere long be carrying through the sam 
great, simple and absolutely essential work. It js 
true that there was a rush of volunteers in Canada to 
fight for Britain and the Empire in this war, and far 
' more men volunteered than were needed at the start, 
| so that there has been a great deal of disappointment 
in Canada. But not the less for its great voluntee 
spirit—in fact, the more for it—Canada means to 
Let there 
be no mistake about this-—the principle is as good as 


the difficulties of applying it are less than the difficul 
ties in South Africa. 

Turning from the decision of South Africa and the 
intention of Canada to the question generally of obj- 
gatory national service, we would urge people to pa 
no heed to the talk about one “ free’’ man_ being 
It is superficial and 
It assumes mos 
ignorantly the point that all men soever who ves 
teer for the Army are not ‘‘ pressed ’’ men. People 
who really believe this can know nothing about the 
composition of the Army and nothing about trade and 


unemployment. They, like the hero of ‘‘ Maud ’’ per- 
haps, picture the worker ‘spring from his counter 
and till’’ to. strike with his yard wand 
home! Why unemployment fills regiments, of 


course, and if unemployment is not ‘‘ pressure ’’ we 
know not what is. But the whole of this stock-in-trade 
argument against obligatory service is rotten—there 
is no other word for it. Are not men who are not 


join the Army? Is not every bill on a hoarding urging 
them to do their duty as Lord Roberts did—an effec- 
When 
statesmen deprecate football matches sternly, is that 
not ‘‘pressure’’? We really wonder how men so 
successfuji and clever as Sir John Simon should have 
been trapped by this empty-headed saying. - The 
Government way is to ‘‘ press ’’ all those men into the 
Army who are able to feel the kind of pressure which 
the Government chooses to employ. We do not think 
this kind of pressure is in the least compatible with 
the moral ‘‘ freedom ’’ which ‘ voluntary ’’ recruiters 
extol, and we are sure that in many cases it is grossly 
inequitable as between one man and another. 

We have freely admitted, and shall continue to 
admit, that voluntary recruiting has a fine side and 
fervour: it would be a mean and futile thing to over- 
look this, or to overlook the great earnest work which 


Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Henderson and others are 
doing. We wish them full success. But the 
master-stroke of war—as the master-stroke for 4 


peace that is likely to last—is such a one as General 
Botha has just struck. Well may we all say, of that 
great territory he controls and safeguards to-day, 
Advance South Africa’"! 


* German Militarism is a form we do object to very strongly. 
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THE OPENING OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


HE Stock Exchange was ‘‘ opened ”’ for the first 

time since war broke out on Monday of this 
week. Perhaps the word ‘‘ opened ’’ is too strong. 
It raises a pinched smile on the face of the unfortunate 
stockbroker and his clerks. ‘‘ Opening’’ the Stock 
Exchange normally means buying, selling, offering, 
and bidding in an open market for stuff that varies 
excitingly from moment to moment in price and value. 
It also means new issues, options, futures, arbitrage, 
and many other devices whereby it is made possible 
to sell something you have not got to a person who 
has not the money to pay for it. For the moment, 
however, not one of these things is possible or legal. 
The opening of the Stock Exchange, indeed, is a 
delusive expression. It needs a good deal of qualify- 
ing. The rest of this article will be devoted to explain- 
ing with as little technicality as possible what exactly 
has happened. 

It is not possible to go piecemeal through the tem- 
porary regulations drawn up by the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange. It will be enough to discover 
their intention. There are at least three consequences 
of opening the Stock Exchange which have to be 
strictly prevented. First, it must not be possible for 
alien enemies suddenly to sell through their agents 
great quantities of stock in the English market, by 
this means damaging our credit and enriching them- 
selves. Second, it must not be possible for the British 
public, in a seizure of panic, itself to rush upon its 
own destruction by at once hurrying to sell all it has 
upon any terms and at any price. Third, it must not 
be possible for speculators and dealers to take 
advantage of the confused and rapid oscillations in 
price of all securities, inevitable in war-time, to trouble 
the money market. Let us see how the committee of 
the Stock Exchange has provided against these 
thing's. 

The most important provisions are those which 
declare a ‘‘ minimum price ’’. The minimum price for 
each security is the price below which it may not be 
offered or accepted. Roughly it is calculated as the 
mean price of the security before the war. A security 
sold, say, at 72 on 27 July cannot be sold for 
less than 72 so long as the present regulations hold. 
These regulations as to the minimum price absolutely 
prevent any sort of panic or collapse. The closing of 
the Stock Exchange presented, as it were, a dam to 
the flood of securities which the public was anxious to 
sell in the first months of the war. If the dam had 
not been set up the rush into the market would have 
been so overwhelming that British credit would very 
likely have been carried away. The new regulations 
in place of the dam offer to the flood an open sluice 
whereby it can gradually and safely escape. The 
minimum prices hold their securities firm, for they can- 
not be reduced without the approval of the Treasury. 
Selling and buying is now able to take place, but no 
one can buy or sell any security for less than a fixed 
minimum sum of money. 

While these regulations are intended to prevent 
panic or collapse, there is another batch of regulations 
designed to prohibit any sort of speculation. The 
Stock Exchange is open only for genuine realisation 
or purchase of securities. There is, until further 
notice, to be no bidding in the open market. All bar- 
gains must be paid for cash down. No new time bar- 
gains or options may be entered into. No new stock 
is to be issued unless the issue is allowed by the Com- 
mittee and approved by the Treasury. Arbitrage, 
which is a highly speculative kind of international deal- 
ing in futures, is, of course, prohibited. Broadly the 
result of these last regulations is to reduce business on 
the Stock Exchange to a straightforward buying and 
selling of stock at a minimum price, every transaction 
to be strictly cash. There is no loophole for the 
Speculator. Not even the simple option is allowed— 
the very ordinary transaction whereby a speculator 
Secures the ‘‘option’’ of buying a certain amount 


of stock on a certain day at a certain price, thereby 


standing to lose or gain the difference between the 
actual market price of the stock on the day in question 
and the price at which he is bound to purchase it. 

The third set of regulations, as we have chosen to 
group them, provides against the alien enemy acting 
surreptitiously through his agents or brokers. The 
rule which requires all dealers to be British born 
or British subjects whose naturalisation has been 
approved does not take us far. A test which is good 
enough for the Home Office in dealing with the spy 
question is not good enough for the Stock Exchange 
or the Treasury. No securities will be admitted for 
sale unless they are supported by a declaration from a 
banker, or broker, or some responsible person, that they 
have remained in the ‘‘ physical possession ’’ of the 
owner since 30 September last and have not been in 
enemy ownership since the war broke out. Moreover 
every broker must personally satisfy himself that his 
order is not on behalf of or for the benefit of alien 
enemies directly or indirectly. It would clearly be 
absurd to allow an alien enemy, through a member of 
the London Stock Exchange, to take advantage of the 
excellent condition of British credit in order to realise 
his stock at a good price. This can hardly happen 
now, unless a broker is wilfully careless in ascertain- 
ing for whom he is acting, or unless he deliberately 
breaks the rules. We have to count on the vigilance 
of the Committee of the Stock Exchange and on the 
honesty and care of the brokers to guard against the 
scandal of supplying German dealers with British gold 
in return for foreign scrip. This matter is of great 
importance, and will have to be watched. 

It is curious to compare the actual state of our credit 
to-day with the prophecies of some of our popular 
essayists as to what would happen to Europe if ever 
there were a war between two or more Great Powers. 
The whole financial structure was immediately to 
tumble. All securities would at once be waste paper 
because everybody would simultaneously be anxious to 
get rid of them. ‘‘ Cover’’ would disappear, which 
means that the banks would be ruined and all business 
at an end. This all looked extremely well on paper. 
The whole credit system is built up on the assumption 
that a banker will lend people £2,000 upon securities 
which are worth £3,000. The difference between the 
£3,000 and the £2,000 ‘‘covers’’ or insures the 
transaction and makes it safe. But suppose the 
£3,000 of securities suddenly become worth only 
41,000! The banker is bankrupt at once. His 
‘*cover’’ has turned into a deficit, and everybody 
with money in the bank is ruined. 

The catastrophic prophesying of the essayists, how- 
ever, neglected an important point. It neglected the 
Treasury and the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
and the common sense of business men. It is true 
that if in August the Stock Exchange had helplessly 
offered itself to the public as a road to ruin, the public 
would have rushed along that road in sufficient num- 
bers to bring down the price of perfectly safe and good 
securities to a point where ‘‘ cover ’’ would virtually 
have disappeared. It is true that mad and indis- 
criminate selling by people in a panic may turn per- 
fectly good scrip into waste paper. Even a sudden 
need, as in August last, of the public to realise an 
unusually large number of securities in order to meet 
exceptional expenses would cause prices to drop dan- 
gerously. But all this reckons without the interven- 
tion of the law. It assumes that the financiers of the 
country will helplessly stand aside and allow the 
country to make itself a bankrupt. Naturally nothing 
of the kind was allowed to happen. The credit of the 
country. has been saved, and it has been saved quite 
simply. It has been saved by the moratorium and by 
the closing of the Stock Exchange. Time has also been 
given to the Exchange to prepare for a quiet and 
steady realisation of the foreign securities which -were 
dumped into the English market at the last moment 
before the war. Time has been given to the public to 


recover from their fear of the worst. The first flood 
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was dammed before it had carried away any of the 
more substantial financial houses. The after-flood is 
now to be regulated into safe and certain channels. 

One word more. It should, of course, be understood 
that there is no financial jugglery in any of these neces- 
sary measures. They are not creating false values 
which do not really exist, or proclaiming certain pieces 
of paper to have an unjustifiably fictitious worth. 
Their sole object is to ensure that good securities 
shall remain good—thal they shall not be allowed 
to lose their value owing to any rash or foolish 
behaviour of the public. 

The new regulations of the Stock Exchange, like 
the successive moratoria and the actual closing of the 
market, are not unlike the props which hold up a per- 
fectly sound and substantial building while certain 
necessary alterations are being made in the basement. 


THE VOICE OF BELGIUM. 


T would argue a want of proportion to exclaim 
loudly at the arrest of Cardinal Mercier. It is 
true that this last act of the Germans in Belgium has 
spread a very natural indignation through the world 
and that the warm sympathy of all who admire a brave 
and able man is everywhere felt for the prisoner. But 
the arrest of Cardinal Mercier is not so much a new 
act of tyranny of the German occupiers as the result of 
what they have already done. We may be sure that 
the German authorities would have given a good deal 
to avoid arresting Cardinal Mercier. Why should they 
desire to offend the Catholic opinion of half Europe, 
and the instinct which cares for liberty and courage 
of the whole world? The German authorities cannot 
now be so unimaginative as not to realise that their 
action will do them harm outside the frontiers of Bel- 
gium, and can hardly improve matters in Belgium 
itself. The Germans have already learned how mis- 
taken was the first policy of brutally disregarding 
every point of view but their own, and they have 
recently been more careful in their dealings with 
things international. We may be sure that when they 
arrested Cardinal Mercier they considered that the step 
was virtually forced upon them. When the most dis- 
tinguished and influential public figure in the land 
openly tells you that you have no real right to be 
there, it is not easy to ignore him. When he further 
tells the people that they owe you no “‘ interior submis- 
sion’’ it puts you in an even more difficult position, 
especially when these truths are emphasised with a 
clear and eloquent description of the crimes you have 
committed in the land where you have no real right to 
be. The German authorities appreciated the difficulty 
and arrested Cardinal Mercier. 

Cardinal Mercier will hardly quarrel with the deed. 
He probably realises that he serves Belgium well by 
his captivity. His arrest emphasises the false position 
in which the German invaders now find themselves. 
Having marched into a neutral country whose inde- 
pendence they had guaranteed, having murdered its 
inhabitants and levied blackmail upon its cities, they 
are now compelled to hold it at the point of the 
bayonet. They possess Belgium only so long as they 
can forcibly remain. The cities of Belgium are sur- 
rendered and its civilians must refrain, as Cardinal 
Mercier insists, from any act of violence or hostility. 
But the whole world knows what emotions the enforced 
tranquillity of Belgium covers.- The restoration of 
Belgium is in the hands of the Belgian and Allied 
armies, and there the oppressed inhabitants must be 
content to leave it. But there is none the less a 
“*day ’’ of which every Belgian subject is always 
thinking—the day to which the pastoral letter of Car- 
dinal Mercier fearlessly points. It is a natural result 
of the conduct of the Germans in Belgium that they 
are now attempting to hide what is obvious. For 
their own safety and credit they must stifle the con- 
sciousness of Belgium, hopelessly endeavouring to 
compel allegiance and amnesty for their own offences. 
Either they had to arrest Cardinal Mercier or admit 


-of a full and friendly understanding, and ended with 


their position as brutal invaders, maintaining thei 
position by main force and without a shadow of right 

“The sole legitimate power in Belgium is that g 
our King and eur Government, of the representatives 
of the nation ’’—this was a challenge which the German 
occupiers could not ignore. They have been compelled 
to take action which they surely know to be impolitie, 
The arrest of Cardinal Mercier, apart from its effect 
upon the religious susceptibilities of thousands of 
neutral observers, is an international blunder. The 
German intruders into Belgium, however much they 
discount the Catholic position of the Pope, cannot be 
blind to his temporal importance as an international 
figure. The British Government has lately, in a mis. 
sion to the Vatican, wisely recognised the great 
influence and authority of the Pope—a mission which 
has drawn some strangely foolish commentary from 
some nervous people in this country. It would bea 
grave political blunder if Great Britain were unrepre 
sented at this moment in any of the high courts of 
Europe. But this blunder, at worst, would be only a 
blunder of omission. The German authorities have 
been driven to offend deeply and positively a Power 
with which Sir E. Grey has rightly thought it neces 
sary to keep in friendly touch. Thereby they have pro. 
claimed the moral weakness of their position in 
Belgium. They cannot afford to allow the whisper of 
conscience to become articulate in the country which 
they have physically battered and crushed. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 1g11-1914. 


EVERAL weeks ago the Government vaguely 
talked of issuing some further information and 
extracts from the diplomatic correspondence between 
Britain and Germany in the two years before the war. 
For many reasons we are sorry they have not done 
so. Particularly now that we know Italy was warned 
by Austria in 1913 of her intention to attack Serbia, 
and that the French Government has published the 
despatches in which its Embassy at Berlin warned it of 
the dargers ahead, it would be well to know whether 
the British Government received similar warnings, and 
what, if any, steps it took in consequence. That there 
was some discussion of What should be done in certain 
events we know from the letters between Sir Edward 
Grey and the French Ambassador in the autumn of 
1912, which he read in his speech to the House of 
Commons on 3 August last year; also from the com- 
munication between the British and Belgian Govern 
ments in 1913, in which the British Foreign Office, 
it will be remembered, replying to Belgian anticipa- 
tions of German aggression, declared that Britain 
could not land troops on Belgian soil to defend Belgian 
neutrality until Germany broke that neutrality, since 
in that case we should ourselves technically break the 
treaty we were pledged to uphold. Possibly even at 
that date the British Government did not believe that 
Germany would violate Belgian neutrality. But it 
knew that Germany was contemplating aggressive 
action, and cannot well have been unaware that 
strategic railways had been built along the Belgian 
frontier by Germany three or four years earlier. 
It seems clear that the time has now come for a full 
disclosure of the negotiations between Britain and 
Germany in 1912, which began with the British hope 


a plain statement by Germany that she refused to 
have any understanding at all unless Britain abdicated 
her position as a European Power. On the present 
evidence the materials for forming a judgment are 
scanty, but, such as they are, we summarise them 
below. Mr. Asquith has himself told us what was 
the last phase of the negotiations : 


**We laid down—and I wish to call not only your attention, 
but the attention of the whole world to this, when so many false 
legends are now being invented and circulated—in the year 1912, 
we laid down, in terms carefully approved by the Cabinet and 
which I will textually quote, what our relations with Germany 
ought, in our view, to be. We said, and we communicated this 
to the German Government: ‘Britain declares that she will 
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their neither an F in spite of the considerable reserve and reticence both 
st Ages treaty, understanding, or canbinatiae to which Britain 1s statesmen ha d shown . I trus t something has been 
at of Me, a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has achieved which remains, and will remain, permanently, . 
Natives gich an object.? There was nothing equivgcal or ambiguous | and make the sky brighter and clearer, and which has { 
pmpelled sob y to geutrality is the event of Germany being engaged | trust. I have no fear that there wilf be any perma- 

Politic, n war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enor- | nent estrangement between the two countries provided 
ts effect mously increasing both her aggressive and defensive forces, and the truth gets a fair chance. It is not difficult to tell : 

. oe com, they selected the opportunity to overbear, to domi. Obviously the German demand for British neutrality } 
ch t nate the European world. To such a demand but one answer was | Was not yet made. But three months later, when Lord : 
INNOt be HH possible.” Haldane again visited Germany, he did not visit Berlin, 

national but only Géttingen, Coblenz, and Cassel. Had the 

1 a mis. The Prime Minister did not state the week or month | demand for neutrality been made in the meantime? 

e great of 1912 when this demand, which plainly showed that | It is significant that there were no further optimistic 

n which Germany was contemplating aggressive action, was | declarations from Mr. Asquith. Indeed, when he re- 

‘y from #% made; but there is other evidence which seems to fix | ferred to foreign affairs again on 25 July 1912, he 

ld bea itearly in the year. It will be remembered that after | merely said: 

inrepre #% the Agadir crisis in the summer of 1911 an agitation } 

urts of # sprang up in the Liberal Party and Press for better “Our relations with the great German Empire are at this 

~ have thought that better relations were possible, and did mat he catered upon lie oat an interchange of views 

ower HF its best to secure them. Knowing that Germany | which have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness 

neces: # desired ‘‘ a place in the sun’”’, and particularly in the | and friendship both on the one side and the other.” 
ve pro. African sun, Sir Edward Grey declared in the House 
ion in # of Commons on 27 November rgr11 that ‘‘ Britain was There seems some lowering of the temperature here; 
sper of not anxious to stand in the way of Germany in Africa | and Sir Edward Grey, speaking on 10 July, had con- 

which or to play the part of dog in the manger ”’, and stated | fined himself to the statement that ‘‘ our relations with 

that he did not believe that Germany had aggressive | the German Government at the moment are excellent ’’, 
designs. That appears to have been the public be- | and a slight reference to diplomatic exchanges over 
ginning of the attempt to settle outstanding differences | African and Bagdad railway questions. This is no 

4. between the two countries. Certain necessary negotia- | more than the language of courteous diplomacy; it 
aguel tions were then on hand, conducted in an amicable | 1s not the tone of men who have settled old differences. 
i, au spirit, for the delimitation and revision of colonial It is true that Lord Haldane was still optimistic, for 

otwalll bour.daries in, Africa, notably on the Cameroon-Nigerian | on 26 June 1912 he declared: ‘‘ He wanted the inevit- 

e wil frontier and in East Africa, and it was clearly the hope able rivalry between Germany and England to be 
: dal of the British Government that these negotiations | stingless, and he knew the German Emperor shared 
varie might be used as a foundation on which to build an | the same conviction ’’. " 

Serbia agreement with Germany nearer home, and perhaps | | While on 1 December 1913 he stated: “‘ Our rela- 
do ultimately to approach that old-standing question, over | tions with Germany are twice as good as they were 

d it of which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had been dis- | two years ago. Others have done the main part in 

hether appointed years before, of a limitation of armaments. securing that; I can only say I have striven hard ’’. 

— For a time things seemed to promise well. On Since that speech was made a year after the German 

. thei 7 February 1912 Lord Haldane went to Berlin on the | demand for British neutrality, some Ministers appear 

ertall invitation of the German ,Government, and during to have brought themselves into the belief that friend- 

dward the four days he spent in the capital he had long | ship was possible on impossible terms ; there were 

nal conversations with the Emperor, the Imperial Chan- | certainly Ministers, but presumably not the Cabinet as 

ine a cellor, Admiral von Tirpitz, and Herr von Stumm, the | a whole, who were optimistic—or at least were ill- 

call head of the political department of the German Foreign informed as to the upshot of the negotiations. Mr. 

welll Office. On his return to London there were Cabinet Lloyd George, for example, who was the chosen 

fice meetings and conferences, and on 14 February Mr. mouthpiece of the Government to warn Germany in 

icipes Asquith made the following hopeful announcement : his Mansion House speech in the Agadir crisis of 1911, 

vitals has stated since the war began that he had never 

Igias “In the course of last month we had indications that the visit | anticipated a war in the first six months of 1914; and 

a of a British Minister to Berlin might not be unwelcome and | it is clear that this was so, since on 1 January 1914 

‘a he made a declaration that the time was more favour- 

m: object— nders v on . . 

en at sides a Pat foun eee pith. “eg po both sides able than for many years past for reducing the burden 

- that it was felt that frankness of statement and communication would of armaments. Had he been in the secret of the IgI2 

‘Ssive full-dress diplomatic negotiations. Those anticipations have he could hard ly have taken this line ; for st is incredible 

that been completely realised. There was perfect freedom of state- that the British Government, even if it believed the 
loi ment and frankness of explanation over a wide area of discus- | German demand to be mere bluff, should have thought 
The of an under such | the moment propitious for reducing armaments when 

oul aggressive designs against the other. The conversations may intended in which it knew that Britain might be com- 

hog mere this was pelled to take part. 

with Both te to establish better On grounds would be well for the Government 

d to footing between us without in any way sacrificing or impairing to fill in the blanks wi the diplomatic history of the iast 

-— te special relationships in which each of us stands to the other | three years by publishing some of the Foreign Office 

soll owers. correspondence. Few will blame them for having 

ee sought more friendly relations with Germany, and 

nell Mr. Asquith made no reference to the fact that | assuredly no Englishman would blame them if they 

| two days before Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin large | had resented the insult with which Germany answered 

bate increases in both the German Army and Navy had | them far more strongly than they did; but there is an 
been officially announced. On the day after his speech | anxiety to know the details of the negotiations which 

tion, the German Chancellor referred to the subject of the | the Government themselves recognise to be legitimate, 

false negotiations in the Reichstag, but contented himself | and which we hope they will satisfy before many weeks 

_— with the bald statement that the conversations would | are out. 

aa be continued—as they were apparently through the Particularly we would ask the Government for the 

this Ordinary diplomatic channels; and Sir Edward Grey, | exact date in 1912 when Germany declared herself to 
will commenting on both speeches on 16 February, said that | them. 
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IRELAND AND RECRUITING. 


[SpeciaALLy COMMUNICATED TO THE ‘‘ SATURDAY 
Review ’’.} 


HE progress of recruiting in Ireland for the new 
Armies is a matter not only of deep concern 
to Irishmen but of great Imperial interest. Neverthe- 
less it is not surprising that no trustworthy figures are 
available. Their publication would probably serve no 
useful purpose at the present time. It is true that 
during the last few weeks certain figures have been 
widely quoted as official; but, even if these figures be 
authentic, the field they cover is generally too restricted 
to allow us to draw any reliable conclusion: and the 
danger of publication is shown by the fact that they 
-have generally been misunderstood or misapplied. All 
these figures, official and unofficial, refer usually to 
one or other of three quite different categories :— 

(1) Reservists—i.e., soldiers serving in the 
Reserve of the old Regular Army, who were called 
back to rejoin the Colours on the outbreak of war. 

(2) Recruits for units of the old Regular Army, 
enlisted since the war began. 

(3) Recruits for the new Armies. 

For war recruiting statistics only (2) and (3) may be 
taken together. But figures which include all three 
categories have been quoted as if they applied only to 
one. Thus the figures given by Mr. Redmond at 


Tuam on 6 December—and adopted by the ‘* Daily | 


Chronicle ’’ in a leading article next day—were ob- 
viously misleading, because, owing to his confessed 
ignorance of military matters, he unconsciously con- 
fused Reservists with recruits. The point at issue 
was the number of voluntary recruits obtained in Ire- 
land since the war began, and with these, as shown, 
Reservists have nothing to do. When, therefore, Mr. 
Redmond said at Tuam that ‘‘ since the war began 
there had gone to the Colours, as recruits or Reservists, | 
16,442 Nationalist Volunteers ’’—a statement repeated 
at Limerick on 20 December—he really throws no light 
whatever on the actual numbers of Nationalist recruits 
since the beginning of the war. Again; Mr. Red- | 
mond’s comparison, as “ recruits’’, of 10,112 Ulster 
Volunteers with 16,442 Nationalist Volunteers is doubly 
misleading. In a letter to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ of | 
11 December Lieutenant-General Sir George Richard- | 
son writes as follows:—‘‘ The Ulster Division ’’— 
all recruits for the new Armies and all Ulster Volun- 
teers—‘‘ row exceeds 15,000 men. In addition, at 
least 2,000 Ulster Volunteers have enlisted as recruits | 
in the battalions of the new Army or with the Regulars. 
This is entirely exclusive of several thousand Ulster | 
Volunteers who rejoined the Colours as Reservists | 
when the war broke out.’’ So that, in the first place, 
the number 10,112 should apparently be 17,000; and, 
in the. second, these 17,000 Ulster Volunteers, unlike | 
the 16,442 Nationalist Volunteers, really are ‘ re- 
cruits ’’ enlisted since the beginning of the war. 

But Mr. Redmond is not alone in spreading mis- 
leading statistics. Some of the published criticisms of 
his figures are at least equally misleading. For 
example, on 7 December the Belfast correspondent | 
of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ attempted to prove by figures 
that Ulster ‘‘ has contributed as recruits [to the new 
Armies] one in nine of all male persons of recruiting | 
age ’’, while the rest of Ireland has contributed only | 
““one in forty-three’?! This conclusion is as wrong | 
as it is startling, for the figures on which it is based | 
are quite as inaccurate as the figures criticised. In 
reaching his conclusions the Belfast correspondent has 
fallen into at least two serious errors— 

(1) The number of “ recruits ’’ given for Ulster, 
26,768, admittedly include all three categories 
defined above—i.e., Reservists and recruits for the 
old Army as well as for the new ; while the number 
given for the rest of Ireland, 11,000, includes only 
one—i.e., recruits for the new Armies. No com- 
parison is therefore possible. 

(2) He has omitted, in a calculation based upon 
population, to take into account the Irish soldiers 

already serving in the Regular Army before the 


“ce 


—__ 
> 


| war—estimated by Mr. Redmond, according to th 
‘““ Daily Chronicle ’’, at 89,000; but this numb, 
may possibly include recruits enlisted since th 
war began. The proportions of this number 
whatever the correct figure may be—supplied p. 
spectively by Ulster and by the rest of Irelang 
might have affected his calculations considerably, 

The latter error (2) also appears in the calculatio, 
sent to the same paper on 8 December by a corr. 
spondent who criticised Mr. Redmond’s figures with 
regard to Catholic and Protestant recruits. Both ¢gl. 
culations are, therefore, practically valueless for py. 
poses of comparison. 

But why have these comparisons at all? They ar 
altogether odious; and all these distinctions between 
Ulster Volunteers and Nationalist Volunteers, anj 
beween Catholics and Protestants, are invidious and 
unnecessary. The only spirit which should noy 
actuate every Irishman, north and south, is one of 
generous emulation of his former political opponents’ 
patriotic efforts, with equally generous recognition of 
their particular difficulties. Ulster may have enlisted, 
up to date, more than her fair share of the men for the 
new Armies. But the thoughts of Ulster had been 
already turned towards arms before the war, and she 
was readier than the South. Moreover, Ulster knows 


| to bring home to Ireland the true nature of this Titanic 


_ to the present, in this war; there is good reason to sup- 


| Ireland’s share would be practically one man in ten. 


that Mr. Redmond, on behalf of the South, has map. 
fully acted his part, whatever may be his measure of 
success. He has patriotically and vigorously striven 


struggle for freedom—the freedom, above all, of the 
small nations of the world—and the fact that her 
honour is involved, and that she must continue, at all 
costs, to take her full and glorious share in this great 
war against the common enemy. But we must not 
forget that he has had extraordinary difficulties to 
contend with—e.g. 

(1) The fact that the population of the South 
preponderatingly agricultural. 

(2) The seditious literature sown broadcast it 
the South ever since the war began; unchecked til 
now, and now checked only half-heartedly. 

(3) The excessive emigration of men of military 
age; greatly aggravated by (2). 

The only point for England to consider now is 
whether Ireland, as a whole, has done her part, up 


pose she has. According to the census of 1911 the 
total number of males of military age (say, between 
18 and 35) in these islands was approximately as fol- 
lows :—Great Britain, 6,050,000; Ireland, 700,000, 
i.e., a proportion of less than g to 1. This means that 


But the population of Ireland is dwindling, while 
that of Great Britain increases at the rate of something 
like 10 per cent. every ten years; and nearly four years 
have passed since this census was taken. Hence, 
making a small allowance for the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland, we may fairly say that, out of 
every twelve men bearing arms in the present conflict, 
Ireland should provide one. Has she done this? We 
suggest she has. But the exact figures are not avail- 
able: and, after all, the real question for Irishmey is not 
so much what has Ireland done as what is she going to 
do? A second million men are now called for. Is 
Ireland going to contribute her share—her 80,000 
men? Is Ireland going to play a gallant part and be 
true to herself and her traditions, or is she going to 
stand aside and refuse further help, to her own dis- 
honour, in the hour of.bitter need—while her sons are 
dying on the field of battle, for the noblest cause 
nations have ever fought for? Let more—and still 
more—Irish Brigades be Ireland’s answer ! 


‘Glorious Ireland, sword and song 
Gird and crown thee: none may wrong, 
Save thy sons alone. 
The sea that laughs around us 
Hath sundered not but bound us: 
The sun’s first rising found us 
Throned on its equal throne.” 
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THE GREAT WAR. 
AppRECIATION (NO. 23) BY VIEILLE MovusTACHeE. 


“The surest way of injuring an enemy is to dis- 
cover What is the burden he is most anxious to avoid, 
and when clearly informed to lay it on his back.” 


HUS spoke Alcibiades in a debate on the strategy 

to be pursued in the expedition of the Athenians 

to Sicily. History is repeating itself in the form of a 
burden which has been imposed by Germany upon 
Great Britain as an alternative to the failure of Ger- 
man arms to carry out the initial strategic plan of 
the Great General Staff—viz., to crush France in the 
first six weeks of war. For centuries past it has been 
the one aim of England’s statesmen to withhold the 
region of the Netherlands from the grasp of a strong 
naval or military Power. When we surrendered our 
position as a detached and independent arbiter of 
events upon the Continent of Europe and gave up the 
guardianship and protectorship of smaller States we 
enslaved ourselves to the idea of the maintenance of a 
balance of Power for the purposes of international 
peace. Unless we possessed some man-power in arms 
suficiently strong to command respect in order to 
adjust the scales when necessary this phantom idea 
was bound sooner or later to become illusory. We 
were always liable to be drawn into a strife in the 
rights of which we had little or no concern, and we 
now find ourselves penalised for a political gamble in 
short weight in the measure of our armed strength. 
We have only ourselves to blame. Heavy German 
blows having failed to beat down France have placed 
a burden upon the shoulders of England which, unless 
thrown off, will threaten its very existence. In the 
resolve to maintain the military situation in Belgium, 
which is now practically in German hands, the Kaiser 
has declared a war to the knife against Great Britain. 
The appalling losses which his armies have suffered in 
both Eastern and Western theatres of war seem little 
to disturb the mind of the German Emperor from his 
purpose. He has now called up four million untrained 
men to the colours to hold what the blood of some 
million or more trained men have won for him. With 
nigh two million Germans still in the Western theatre 
the Allies are beholden, while picking up the gauntlet 
which, has been thrown down, to agree upon the 
method and the measures necessary to compel defeat 
of the Kaiser’s purpose. It is useless to crow over 
the fact that Germany has been reduced to the strategic 
defensive. The Great General Staff will probably 
accept that fact after the failure of the two desperate 
attempts made in October and November to assume 
the offensive ; but if they deny the fact they are welcome 
to try again—nothing would suit better the purpose 
of the Allies. The German armies are now in strong 
defensive positions, and with many others equally strong 
behind them. They will only be driven therefrom by 
vastly superior numbers. We know full well how splen- 
didly they have fought even with the new improvised 
units, and while we in England are still discussing how 
to raise more men for our particular purpose, the Ger- 
man raw material is already being fashioned for war 
in its millions. What a lesson in thoroughness of pur- 
pose! One wonders if the people of this land are 
yet fully informed as to what a really gigantic task is 
before them. The so-called raid on the east coast 
has produced, we fear, little more than a local 
education in the matter of the huge tax upon our 


* powers which we must face—a spasmodic rush to the 


Colours by the young and a new parliament of the old 
under the egis of a Lord Lieutenant. We want some- 
thing much more forcible, we want, above all, a 
tational education which will infuse a national spirit 
among our people that will determine them not only 
to retrieve what has been denied to our arms by its 
want of capacity in numbers to reap the fruits of vic- 
tory, but to smash for ever the sword, the scabbard, 
and the ‘‘ shining armour ’’ which has for a generation 
clouded the sanctity of peace. The studied words of 
Lord Kitchener at the Guildhall on 9g November 


require an imprint upon the mind of every Briton: 

‘The British Empire is now fighting for its existence. 

I want every citizen to understand this cardinal fact, 

for only from a clear conception of the vast importance 

of the issue at stake can come the great national moral 

impulse without which Governments, War Ministers, 

and even Navies and Armies can do but little’. The 
stimulant to ‘‘ moral impulse ’’ in the nation is not yet 
quickened sufficiently to voice in chorus a demand 
upon its rulers to insist that every man should bear his 
share of the burden which has been imposed upon us 
by the misfortune of war, but we must be prepared 
to grasp the nettle of obligatory service upon all if 
we really mean to carry our set purpose. We pride 
ourselves that one of the causes of thanksgiving 
for the results of this war is that we feel that nothing 
else could have closed up our ranks nationally and 
politically. War for a right sinks all differences. 
They are drowned in the pool of equity. Can we not 
go one step further and be of one opinion that if 
necessity arises the ranks of our armies in the field 
must by law be also closed up by a never-failing supply 
from the manhood of the nation, the only guarantee to 
our generals of enduring victory to our arms? 

The leaders of our Opposition took up a strong and 
brave position when they imposed upon our Govern- 
ment the alternative that they must choose to accept 
the righteousness of our cause in undertaking the 
responsibility of entering upon this war or inflict a 
stain upon the honour of the nation. Will these 
leaders hesitate to go further and announce to their 
supporters and their constituents that any measure that 
may be required by the rulers of the nation to equalise 
the burden of arms upon the manhood will have their 
unhesitating support? Let there be no half heart 
about this question. Let us be prepared with a 
measure that will positively ensure the flow of men to 
the ranks when they are required and when they can 
be dealt with. There are some millions of our young 
men who are hanging back ‘‘ until they are told that 
they are wanted”’. Four million young Germans are 
shouting out the call ‘‘Come on”. We need not 
imagine that we ourselves will have to “‘ take on ”” the 
full number of these hostile youths, but whatever the 
strength of our opponents may be in the field of action 
allotted to our armies, we should be unwise to count 
upon a final success for our goal, under the conditions 
that now obtain, without at least fourfold odds in our 
favour. We have learnt our lesson. You cannot go to 
war on the cheap in these days and expect success. 
Unequal numbers spell butchery too often. We our- 
selves, with our new armies, are working on fine 
miterial; but the question remains: Are they sufficient 
in numbers for the job we have taken on and sworn 
to carry through? If words mean anything, do 
not the declarations of Mr. Asquith on 9 November 
and M. Viviani on 22 December suggest that the last 
drop of English and French blood will be shed in the 
determination to break for ever this dominant 
Prussian militarism? Our blood-letting has been out of 
all proportion infinitesimal compared with that of our 
Ally, and yet our interests are more than equal, for 
not only the Homeland but ‘‘ the British Empire is now 
fighting for its existence ’’, says our War Lord. We 
have inherited a magnificent world-Empire. _ It behoves 
the manhood of this family of nations to hand it down 
to posterity, its lands intact and its name unstained. 

Let us not prove unworthy of our inheritance. es The 
people ’’, says Macaulay, ‘‘ that takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of its ancestors will never achieve 
anything worthy to be remembered with pride by its 
descendants ’’. 

The keavy burden thrust upon us must be borne by all. 
Above all, never again must our leaders be left in that 
painful position that, after the huge sacrifices to gain 
victory, they are left unable to reap the fruits from 
sheer want of numbers for the purpose. There can 
be no greater delusion than to imagine that the call 
of four million untrained German youths to the ranks 
is a last effort of that nation. The physical standard 


of the German soldier has only to be lowered 
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and millions more can be found fit enough to man a 
parapet and thus free the garrisons of her huge 
fortresses to maintain the cadres of her field armies. 
We have barely touched the fringe of our manhood 
in finding the numbers that we have been preparing 
for the field. Behind stands looking on at the struggle 
the real trunk of the nation that merely wants a magi- 
cian’s wand to galvanise its heart into the current that 


must put beyond all doubt the issue of the duel to which — Se eg 
| familiar to the specialist—General Foch. The history 


wearechallenged. In fashioning the armies that we must 
still raise and maintain for our purpose, if we proceed 
upon national lines we shall find that ‘‘ the union of 
talents—the inferior, the average, and the consum- 
mate—is strength indeed”. Thus again spoke 
Alcibiades. 

Tue SEAs. 


that they may be called upon to employ. 
not only in some instances have to search the inside 
of so-called neutral craft, but the outside of neutral 
bottoms. The prolongation of this war may hang 
upon one metal—copper. Modern war cannot be 
waged with much hope of success without the employ- 
ment of smokeless powder as the means for discharg- 
ing projectiles from weapons of war of all sizes and 
calibres. Black powder is now manufactured purely 
for incendiary purposes, including the inside of shells, 
etc. Smokeless powder used from quick-firing guns 
and rifles requires for rapidity of fire a solid drawn | 
brass cartridge case. This metal case further pre- | 
serves the seal of the bore of the weapon from | 
excoriation by the gas emitted when the charge is | 
fired. When the reader is told that the proportion of | 
copper in the alloy to make brass is about two-thirds, | 
he may appraise the value of copper on a battlefield. | 
When rounds are fired in their billions from the mil- 
lions of rifles now engaged in warfare, we can under- 
stand the rise in the copper market. The expenditure 
in gun ammunition is proportionate. One of our own 
batteries in one action fired over 1,200 rounds. As the 
German method of attack has up to date been to 
break the moral of the defence with overpowering 
gun, howitzer, and machine-gun.and rifle fire we cannot 
be surprised to learn that the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion has been enormous. In my last letter I alluded 
to some ‘“‘ Instructions ’’ that had been found on the 
person of a German officer issued by the Chief of 
his Army calling attention to ‘‘ the waste of ammuni- 

tion’’. A pronounced shortage is said to have 
declared itself. Old material and even black power | 
have been called into service. If we can hear that | 
empty cartridge cases are being collected for refilling | 
purposes we have positive evidence of this shortage. | 

Our seamen may bring this war to a conclusion 
without the honour of a fight. They may probably | 
have to look nearer home than America for venture- 
some merchants and shippers who will risk a cargo 
for a fortune in return. Let them skin their eyes below | 
water and see that an old-time’ wooden craft has not | 
her bottom sheathed with many tons of this metal so | 
indispensable for war—and maybe a brace of bottoms. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
JOFFRE’S RIGHT-HAND MEN. 


By Ernest DIMNET. 


OUR or five months ago the lieutenants of Joffre 
were his personal friends, Pau and de Castelnau, | 

and the reader may remember that I wrote in these 

columns an article on what little was known about the 
trio. Behind these three men there were others, but | 
what they were and even who they were was a problem | 
or a mystery. The only one whose past might fore- , 
shadow the future was General d’Amade, and his | 


| tion concerning vital points. 


: ; _ and two or three issues of the ‘‘ Bulletin des Armées” 
The question of contraband, which now threatens to — es 


become acute, will increase not only the activities of | 
our fleets, but also the test of the tactful methods | 
They will | 


| Langle de Cary, Dubail and Sarrail. 


| Generalissimo, without any of the bombast or cruelty 


| Maud’huy had both been professors of strategy at the 


| the beginning of the twentieth century bear the mark 
_of either Foch or de Maud’huy, and not unfrequently 


| tall, slender, and flexible, and altogether much younger- 


experience of war was colonial. On the whole thep 
was a great deal of anxiety mixed up with the gener 
curiosity concerning the French staff. 

To-day the alter ego of Joffre is neither General Pay 
who at nearly seventy found himself unequal to the 
physical wear and tear of the war; it is not General 
de Castelnau either, though this general is still jy 
command of one of the principal armies; it is a may 
whose name at the beginning of the campaign was only 


of the war—everybody must realise it—is still a blank, 
or at best a chronology so dry as to be almost meaning. 
less—in fact, the few details on which the imagination 
can build make us feel the more our lack of informa. 
Yet, the officiel has every 
now and thenentered important military announcements, 


contained long dispatches, very much in the style of 
those of Field-Marshal Sir John French, which the daily 
Press has been allowed to analyse. Now we could read 
in the officiel lists of generals ‘‘ whose claims to their 
pension have been recognised ’’, and instructive paren. 
theses in the ‘‘ Bulletin des Armées ”’ tell us that half of 
the armies at least have changed names—that is to 
say, hands—since the beginning of the campaign. The 
staff of Joffre and Foch consists at present of Generals 
de Castelnau, Maunoury, de Maud’huy, d’Urbal, de 


What do we know about these chiefs? Merely 
that they have been successful where others hap- 
pened to be less so, and the inference is that the 


of the Revolutionary military authorities, applies, 
however, the same principles, and thinks that the 
Republic had better entrust her defence to those 
who prove equal to it. It is remarkable that the 
resolute application of this method coincided with 
the reinstatement of M. Millerand at the War Office 
towards the end of August. No traces of political con 
siderations will be found in the action of Joffre nor in 
that of M. Millerand. 

All the generals I mentioned above seem to have 
been constantly worthy of their fortunes, but two of 
them have special rights to the public interest on 
account of the exceptional rapidity of their rise. It is 
certainly remarkable that at the end of July General 
Foch, who to-day relieves the Generalissimo of the 
greater part of his responsibility in the north of 
France, was merely the commandant of an army corps 
—one of twenty; while General de Maud’huy was a 
plain brigadier, one of six or seven hundred, whose 
elevation has had no parallel since the Napoleonic 
wars. 

It ought not to be inferred that General Foch, and 
even General de Maud’huy, were obscure; it is only 
the indifference of the modern man to military 
specialists that is to be blamed for the ignorance of 
their merit, in which practically all of us lived until a 
very recent date. General Foch and General de 


Ecole de Guerre, and both had been continued in this 
capacity for a longer period than any of their pre- 
decessors. Foch, after retaining this post during five 
years, even came back to the Ecole as commandant 
or director, so that it may be said that most of the 
officers whose military training was completed since 


of both. But of all this outsiders were entirely un- 
aware, and their curiosity is the keener. 
General Foch is sixty-three, like Joffre, but he is 


looking than the Generalissimo. Though he was born 
at Metz, his family comes from the Basque country 
and is not Alsatian, as some people will imagine. They 
were ardent Catholics and one of the General’s brothers 
died a Jesuit only a few years ago. Foch, like Joffre, 
received his military training at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
enlisted during the war of 1870, and, like Joffre again, 
he has lived ever since in patient expectation of and 
persevering qualification for the revanche. During his 
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two terms of service at the Ecole de Guerre he pro- 
duced two considerable works, ‘‘Principes de la 
Guerre’? and *‘ De la Conduite de la Guerre ’’, which 
give a high idea of their author’s character and talent. 
There is nothing in them that ought to scare away the 
average reader. Their style has the geometrical 
ludicity which is the Polytechnician’s birthright, but 
jn spite of the deliberate impersonality generally 
attached to that style of writing, there emanates from 
it a curious quality which gradually shows us the 
author as a living person. We have the impression of 
a vast mental capacity turned to the lifelong study of 
a fascinating subject and acquiring in it the dignity 
of attitude and the naturalness which mastery 
inevitably produces. War has been the constant 
meditation of this powerful brain. In ‘‘ La Conduite 
de la Guerre’ this meditation is the minute historical 
examination of the battles of the First Empire and 
1870. ‘* Nothing can replace the experience of war’’, 
writes the author, ‘‘ except the history of war ’’, and 
itis clear that he understands the word ‘‘history’’ as all 
those who go to the past for a lesson in greatness 
understand it. ‘‘ Les Principes de la Guerre’ is more 
immediately technical, yet it strikes one as being less 


of these thorn trees was the safety of the domain, and 
upon them depended continuity of sovereignty— 
‘existence of the people. Successive sovereigns under- 
stood this; so did the people, but isolation of the 
domain and long-continued security had made of them 
a somnolent race. Also certain chiefs of the domain 
preferred the husbanding of small fruits; and, as the 
years passed, that which once was an experiment 
became largely in later times a practice—although the 
danger of its continuance was pointed out to these 
growers of sweet fruits with no little vigour by some 
of the commoners and many tillers of the thorn tree 
nurseries. There came a time, however, when a vast 
torrent, ever threatening this domain, appeared more 
portentous than in previous ages, and some examina- 
tion—well conceived by the fruit husbandmen, after a 
period of no little inaction—was made at the source of 
danger. Even to them it appeared appalling, both for 
the people of the domain and their own orchards, and 
to their succour was called The Master Tiller of thorn 
trees, then distant—for various reasons known only 
to themselves—in lands paying tribute to theirs, and 
of soil adaptable, if tilled, to thorn trees of a species 
not unlike those of their own island. The response 
was immediate. Not that the Master Tiller was of 


a speculation than a visualising of what modern war 
was sure to be. If the reader did not feel that he lacks 
the background which only the contemplation a mil- 
lion times repeated of concrete details can create, he 


plicity of these views. But a good judge who was 
very near the General until a wound removed him for 


that this simplicity and directness—which marked the 
action of Foch at the battle of the Marne as they 
formerly marked his teaching—are the perfection to 
which only a few can aspire. Everybody can be told 
that the whole secret of strategy is to place superior 
forces before the enemy’s weak point, but to see as 
Foch did on September 9 that there must be a gap 
between the Prussian Guard and the Saxon Army, 
and to be able to bring from all the country round 
artillery enough to crush the Guard as it was crushed 
in the Saint-Gond marshes, is the action of genius. 

As to General de Maud’huy, originally a Breton and 
a Royalist, he belongs to the Chasseurs, and he has 
spent much of his life in the garrison towns near the 
eastern frontier, running like the true hunter all along 
the Vosges in quest of his prey. As most of the 
officers in the same service, he strikes at first sight by 
his military appearance. He is a dark, agile little 
man, wonderfully able-bodied, and always ready for a 
quick, long march. The men worship him. If he were 
not invariably ready also for a technical argument, at 
which he has no rival for brilliance and resourcefulness, 
there would seem to be more of the magnetic sub- 
lieutenant than of the general in him. Even those who 
have admired his teaching at the Ecole de Guerre the 
most cannot heip winding up their remarks with the 
refrain, ‘‘Oh! a man of indomitable energy!’’ But 
Maud’huy’s energy, like that of the slower-going Joffre, 
is made of professional intelligence as well as of 
vitality, and nobody wondered at his unprecedented 
promotion. 


THE MASTER TILLER AND THE CHIEF 
ORCHARDER. 


By an AMERICAN. 


NCE upon a time there was a domain the safety 

of which from days immemorial depended by 

the will of God upon the number and the hardiness of 
its thorn trees. As in other lands, Nature had under- 
taken to establish in the wilderness of this domain both 
soil and seed, and there saplings ever abounded; but 
by decree irrevocable thorns could be grown on no 
tree not husbanded by human care and skill. In 
ancient times the soil was tilled and saplings trans- 
planted from morass and hillside to be in vast fields, 
aligned, trimmed and tended, until thorns of great 
vigour grew thereon. The purpose, as all men knew, 


would be tempted to marvel at the extraordinary sim- | 


a while from the—to him—fascinating scene tells me | 


' nature pliable, but of a perspicacity not dulled by 
| inaction; nor had he ever been deceived as to the 
| danger threatening, or blind to the woeful procedure 
of his people’s neglect of the thorn trees, which 
_ numerically had dwindled to insignificance, although 
grand specimens still stood guard on coast and hill 

and ever by them thickets of thorn saplings true and 
traditional of fibre. As first of the Government, and 
not less as one of the fruit growers, the Chief 
| Orcharder begged the Master Tiller to save the 
domain, and preserve for posterity all the fruits of his 
past years’ efforts—for that many of them were sodden 
he cared, or seemed to care, little. But that there 
should continue a domain to govern he cared even 
more than did the majority of the inhabitants, who, 
while stirring restlessly, still slept. So then the 
Master Tiller—knowing well the urgency of the situa- 
tion—took office, the labour of it, and the responsibility 
of stemming the torrent and saving the domain. Being 
a strong man, he may have thought, but did not say 
to the Chief Orcharder, that he should have been called 
long before. Instead he gathered to himself trusted 
and skilled tillers and growers of thorn trees. He 
counted those trees grown, and the saplings—and 
smiled grimly. 

Now it should be said that the purpose of the thorn 
trees was manifold—they were to give virility to the 
domain in times of peace, and to stem the torrents in 
times of flood, and no other could better fulfil the first 
purpose and none other could serve the latter. But 
the Master Tiller’s smile revealed little of his thoughts. 
Of the grown thorns he ordered the greater part 
planted in chosen positions athwart the path he 
believed most likely to be taken by the torrent; and 
their transplanting being an operation of great labour 
and hazard it was directed by his ablest lieutenants, 
although he could ill spare them from the nurseries 
where saplings were being forced and seedlings planted. 

To the sleeping nation he addressed a call that all 
should bring wild saplings to his nurseries, and such 
tillers as were there left worked day and night aligning 
these, forcing and developing thorns on the trees that 
were brought them. As the Master Tiller had fore- 
seen the torrent broke its bounds and swept in flood 
never before equalled against the mature trees which, 
with fine prescience and no hesitation, he had ordered 
to be planted across its course. Then came urgent calls 
from his distant aides—more thorn trees must they 
have, more, and yet more; and the Master, looking 
over his nurseries, sent again such as were mature, 
and as these were not very many his heart was heavy. 

Heavy, too, was his labour, for the people awoke 
slowly and the saplings brought to his nurseries were 
few compared to the vast number growing thornless 
in dale and on hill throughout the domain. Then did 
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the Chief Orcharder urge him to send these latter, since 
of those with thorns there were so few. 

History tells not what words the Master used to 
the Chief Orcharder. But words have been given to 
him by those who care only for the wardship of the 
orchard; and their tale continues forthright with these 
solemn words: ‘‘ The torrent would sweep all your 
unthorned saplings from the earth, as it has many of 
my great thorn trees; as it assuredly will the fruits 
of your orchards, and the people of your domain, if 
it be not stayed. Go then and if a man thou canst 
be, awake with one call our people and command, 
since unfortunately none other can, that every sapling 
of sound fibre within the domain be brought to me 
that in my nurseries thorns, which alone can stop the 
torrent, be grown upon them; and thee, and thy 
domain and mine, be saved’’. ‘ 

Then was the Chief Orcharder—contrary to his cus- 
tom—-confused, but quickly recovering asked: ‘‘ And 
where, my Lord, then would the credit lie—and the 
fruits of the credit? Be they mine or another’s?’’ At 
this the Master Tiller, contrary to his custom, gave 
reply, saying: ‘‘ The credit—now quite problematical 
—assuredly, if wrongly, will lie where now lies the 
debit. Tell me who assumes that ’’. ; 

Whereupon, no answer forthcoming, did he turn 
again to his tilling. 


IDEALISM AND LITERARY PAINTING. 
By C. H. Coruins BAKER. 


RT criticism is strewn with imperishable bones 
of contention that are never picked clean, that 
never crumble away for good and all. The most un- 
failing, perhaps, are these: Is Beauty greater than 
Truth? and is Narrative legitimate in, nay, is it com- 
patible with great painting or sculpture? Nearly all 
the serious troubles in Art seem to reduce down to one 
or other of these questions. The bitter quarrel between 
Classic and Romantic champions; the fine disdain in 
which the ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake’’ school holds the 
Anecdotist, what are these really but the gulf dividing 
those who prefer style to life from those who feel the 
other way, and the irreconcilability of those who 
stand for ‘‘ pure’ Art, and those who believe in Art’s 
mission as an inlet to humanity. The good Classic 
holds that, for purposes of Art, there is an Ideal better 
than the Real; the ‘‘ pure’’ Art group believes that 
any human note competing with the sheer appeal of 
colour, line and rhythm is immoral. Didactic Art, 
allegorical and literary paintings, are prostitutions; 
realism—i.e., unpleasant and unglamoured statements 
of life—is perverted. 

There is so much to be said on both sides, and both 
sides have been so preoccupied in saying it, that 
neither has had time to look if there be not a 
way round the question or to suspect that the whole 
conflict rests on a misconception, and that possibly a 
solution exists that would appease both parties with- 
out wounding the dignity of either. Supposing, for 
example, it were shown that what really matters in 
the best work of both the Classic and Romantic school 
is, in fact, independent of either classicism or roman- 
ticism ; if it could be agreed that there is some quality 
common to the great men of every art movement, 
irrespective of the particular label that has been 
attached to them, would not peace with honour be 
achieved? Might we not in such blessed circumstances 
come to see that all our troubles were due in part to 
mistaking labels for reality, in part to generalising 
about the bad artists of the schools in dispute ? 

Watts, of course, is a capital text for any discus- 
sion of these questions, and to them in his re-issued 
study of this master Mr. Chesterton rightly gives the 
prominent places.* . 

In dealing with Watts’s didactic and allegorical pic- 
tures, he sums up the case against the artist thus: 
The ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake ”’ critics mean, “‘ that a pic- 


*G. F.° Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. Duckworth, 1914. 
3s. 6d. 


ture is not a good vehicle for moral sentiment at all; 
that not only is it not the better for having a philo 
sophic meaning, but that it is worse. This, if it be 
true, is beyond all question a real indictment of 
Watts’’. But having thus excited our hope of a new 
light on, if not a brilliant refutation of this theory 
Mr. Chesterton avoids a conclusive engagement with 
the enemy, covering his evasion, as he himself might 
say, by ‘‘a burst of music and a rocket shower of 
epigrams ’’. To our anxious question : Is it true, what 
these aforesaid critics allege? he replies evasively 
that neither Art nor morality can teach a lesson, ‘ you 
can only teach a lesson about such a thing as Euclid 
or the making of paper boats ’’. 

That is true but irrelevant, for no one ever said that 
Watts taught one how to hope or how to avoid great 
possessions. It does not come to grips with the real 
question: Is Watts to blame for having sought to 
express some human meaning that is unaccounted for 
by line and colour alone? Is Watts’s art pernicious in 
so far as it relies for its full meaning on ideas already 
in the spectator’s mind, derived from a non-pictorial 
source? For none doubts, of course, that ‘‘ For he had 
great possessions ’’ makes a far deeper appeal to a 
devout Christian than to a Japanese; none doubts 
that a great deal of the eloquence of ‘‘ Sic transit 
Gloria ’’ is due to its title. 

Instead of closing with these questions Mr. Chester- 
ton glances off into a subsidiary and unreal argument, 
contending that if the nature of a painter’s technique 
is analogous to the nature of the ‘“‘ literary ’’ ideas 
that he seeks to interpret ‘‘then there is a true 
wedding of the arts’’ and all is well; the offspring 
being, presumably, legitimate. But if the technique 
is dissimilar in kind to the spiritual suggestion; if 
Michelangelo’s Sistine paintings had been executed in 
the technique of a Gerard Dou, “‘ then we have a 
mechanical and unlawful union of the arts’’. This 
argument, however, is unprofitable; as though one 
were concerned about what might happen if hens gave 
milk. It is an unwarranted attempt to distinguish 
between man’s thought and its manifestation. For 
clearly if Michelangelo had phrased his mighty 
thoughts in the trivial gracefulness of Dou’s diction, 
they would not have been recognisable as Michel- 
angelo’s. If Michelangelo had the utterance and 
vocabulary of Gerard Dou he would not have had the 
mind of the Sistine ceiling’s creator. 

Mr. Chesterton’s argument, in short, amounts only 
to this: a man of profound spiritual suggestion 
expresses himself in a large and noble way. We 
should, indeed, be taken aback if Shakespeare’s or 
Beethoven's vocabulary were not reflective of their 
conception. But this leaves the question whether 
Watts’s art and Michelangelo’s and Rembrandt’s are 
really misguided, just where it was. To answer it we 
must investigate the causes of the ‘“‘Art for Art’s 
sake ’’ school, and ask why did Mr. Chesterton’s 
‘““new critics ’’ enunciate their criticism that pictures 
are not the place for philosophic meaning? Simply 
because they were revolted by the feebleness and senti- 
mentality of bad artists. That is to say, they took 
objection not to profundity of philosophic meaning nor 
high spiritual significance, but to the utter lack of 
either; a deficiency usually heightened by disgusting 
technique. Had all allegorical painting remained at 
the level of Michelangelo’s, all anecdotal at the pitch 
of Rembrandt’s, we should not have heard of Art for 
Art’s sake. But in an age when Frith and Webster, 
Mulready and successful Millais filled up all the views 
trouble was sure to come. 

So that a reasonable answer to the question of 
legitimacy is this—anything that is truly successful is 
legitimate; the only unlawful thing in art is failure. 
When Watts succeeds in touching the springs of deep 
emotion his art is above suspicion on grounds of law; 
when, owing to some failing in his inspiration and 
some taint of academic theory in his conception, his 
shot falls short—-when his reading of life, in fact, has 
not been deep enough—then we recognise his failure. 
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But in reality this is no question of legitimacy, but 
rather of adequacy. 

The answer to the other question : Is Idealism better 
than Truth? is much the same. If a portrait painter, 
for example, deliberately seeks to exalt his sitter into 
an ideal (no matter whether his ideal is doll-like pretti- 
ness or sublime spirituality), he becomes a bore. Even 
if unconsciously he makes his patrons conform with a 
private ideal type he loses touch with truth and fails. 
Then we realise that his way of painting is not legiti- 
mate because it is inadequate. We, demanding 
authenticity, in the long run detect the fake that has 
tried to turn'a genuine original into ‘* something bet- 
ter’. If, on the other hand, a painter sees some 
noble verity residing deep within his sitter, some mag- 
nificence hitherto unpublished, his work will reflect 
this heaven-sent insight; then we are left in no doubt, 
we cannot fail to respond intuitively. This happens 
sometimes with Watts; at other times a preconception 
obviously obscures his view of life so that his portraits 
do not give us the essential quality we «rave. Far 
from making them ‘“‘ five times as magnificent as his 
sitters really look’’ (as Mr. Chesterton suggests) he 
makes them seem unauthentic, and then ao amount of 
idealism will delude us that it is not spurious. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE NEED FOR NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REviEew. 


25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
7 January 1915. 

Sir,,—You have so consistently and courageously 
upheld the cause of National Service that I venture to 
ask for your aid in pressing upon the people of the 
country the immediate necessity of taking, at all 
events, a first step in the right direction. 

The South African War disclosed to us how inade- 
quate were Our preparations for a great campaign. 
We largely increased our forces, especially our infantry 
and artillery, and it was, I believe, the opinion of 
military experts that at the conclusion of that war we 
had a very fine Army. Unfortunately for the nation, 
Lord Haldane’s policy of ‘‘ clear thinking ’’ obtained, 
with the result that batteries of artillery and battalions 
of infantry were ruthlessly destroyed. What would 
have been the value to us at the beginning of the war 


of these troops cannot be exaggerated, and I think no 
one doubts that many gallant lives might have been 
saved if we had possessed them to-day. 

This terrible war has already taught us many lessons, 
and I believe the majority of the people in the country 
realise that our great soldier, Lord Roberts, was right 
in the contention of his later years: that if the nation 
means to hold her own she must have some system of 
National Service. 

I hope Dr. Macnamara spoke with authority, and 
for his colleagues, when he declared recently in 
emphatic language that shirking would not be 
tolerated. He, at least, seems to appreciate the fact 
that the present system makes an undue demand upon 
the best of our working men, to whom we look for the 
future wealth and power of the country, while it leaves 
shirkers entirely on one side. It puts no greater moral 
Pressure upon the unmarried than upon the married. 
Numbers of the former are still available, but the 
married man who enlists rightly looks to the State to 
maintain his wife and children. 

No one grudges the responsibility, but it would 
nevertheless be a less costly policy if the unmarried 
went first. 

I hope his language means that the Government, of 
which he is a distinguished member, are prepared to 
follow up their words with deeds, and make it quite 
clear to the country that, whatever be the sacrifice, 
whatever the temporary subjugation of cherished con- 
victions, we are going to train and send to the Front 
a continuous supply of men in accordance with what- 
ever may be the demand of the distinguished Field- 


Marshal, who has proved himself so well worthy to 


lead the British Army in the field. 

Our present system handicaps us, too, by giving 
us recruits who are absolutely untrained even in the 
very elements of drill. Keen though they are, they, 
have to begin at the very beginning. My desire is 
to remove this hindrance for the future by the adop- 
tion of a system of cadet training. The sooner this 
is commenced the sooner we shall have ready young, 
fellows who, when they join the Navy or the Army, 
will have acquired the first principles of drill and disci- 
pline. I believe that if they elect to follow ordinary 
civil avocations, and do not even join the Territorial 
Forces, they will be better citizens for the training 
which they will have received as boys, and if another 
great national emergency were to overtake us they 
would be far more valuable as recruits for a new 
Army, having acquired the rudiments of military 
training before joining the Colours. 

I have no doubt it is my own stupidity, but I am 
quite unable to understand the objection that because 
a boy is taught to carry himself upright, to march, 
to perform certain simple movements accurately, and, 
above all, to be punctual on parade and to obey 
words of command, he will become imbued with what 
is called ‘‘ military spirit '’. But it cannot be denied, 
on the other hand, that if he wishes to join the 
Colours, he will, in consequence of his training, be 
a better soldier. We all of us, so far as I know, 
teach our boys from their earliest youth upwards to 
be able to defend themselves; we impress upon them 


| that their honour is in their own keeping, and that 


if they cannot defend themselves they will be pushed 
on one side and may become the victims of the first 
bully who tries to wrong them. In every school there 
is to be found a bully or two, who, relying upon his 
own physical strength, often unaccompanied by any 
intellectual superiority, endeavours to do as he likes 
and elbow everybody else out of his way, and we all 
know that he would become the tyrant of the school 
if it were not for the fact that there are invariably 
some small boys who have a knowledge of the art of 
self-defence and are able and willing to stand up to 
him and put an end to his tyranny. 

If this is right in school life, why should it not be 
right in national life? This war has surely already 
taught us that the nation which is not prepared to 
defend its own and stand up for its rights must go 
down. We have too long hugged ourselves with the 
comforting theory that we live on an island and are 
immune from the dangers that confront those who 
have only artificial boundaries. We know now that 
this is a delusion: modern science has conquered dis- 
tance and has enabled our enemies to invade these 
sacred shores in a way which it is difficult, at all 
events at present, to prevent. . 

Is it not galling and humiliating to reflect that if 


| the enemy succeeded in landing a force in some un- 


expected part of this country they would find thou- 
sands of strong, brave, able-bodied men wholly unable, 
from want, not of will, but of knowledge, to defend 
themselves, their wives and children, or their posses- 
sions, from the cruel lust of the enemy? 

If the nation will wake up and make up its mind 
that this state of things is to terminate for ever, and 
decide to act at once, I believe we can make ourselves 
absolutely safe for the future. It is for the Govern- 
ment of the day to decide how large an army is 
required and how that army is to be obtained, and it 
is for the nation to say, when the proposals are put 
before it, whether it approves of them or not. 

But in regard to self-defence, surely we can take 
some steps of our own, without waiting for action 
from above, which would justify the Government in 
instituting drill in military formations in our schools 
—-and I do not believe that Ministers are opposed 
in principle; and if we can show that the country 
approves of the continuation and extension of the 
training during early youth up to the age of eighteen, 


the authorities will, I feel sure, be ready to adopt it. 
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We should then ina few years have large numbers 


prepared for service, if required, in a National Army, 
not for purposes of aggression; not, we should hope, 


necessarily to fight; but in the event of invasion, able 
to protect their country, themselves, and those dear 


to them, and to make the best use of the muscles 
God has given them, which are useless unless they 
are trained and - accompanied by military 
discipline. 

I wrote the other day to the ‘‘ Morning Post”’ 
advocating cadet training. I have received many 
most encouraging letters, and it is evident that plenty 
of people in the country are ready to support it. I 
hope that it may be possible within the next few days 
to form a committee which will take this necessary 
work in hand, and I shall be grateful for any assist- 
ance which supporters of the movement may care 
to give to us in the shape of suggestions, contribu- 
tions for expenses, etc., and all communications 
addressed to me at 25, Victoria Street will be attended 
to without delay. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa ter H. Lone. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Grosvenor Mount, Crumpsall, Manchester, 

6 January 1915. 
Sir,—This question may be said to have been discussed 
threadbare, and as a man of 65, with two sons on active 
service—when they are wanted in their business and 
professional lives—it has surprised me that there are any 
persons left to object to Conscription. e 
To put the thing in a nutshell, may I ask the following 
questions :—Can England exist without an efficient Army ? 
Does experience show that we can get that Army in time 
by voluntary service? The answer to both these questions 

is No”?! 
Yours faithfully, 
Frepk. Hreywoop. 


LORD ROBERTS’S PLAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Perse School House, 
Glebe Road, Cambridge, 
3 January 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Arnold asks, What could the Opposition do? 
They could have supported Lord Roberts boldly, and they 
did not. One or two may have raised a voice—that I do 
not deny; I know also how difficult it is for anyone to catch 
the Speaker’s eye unless his ear has been already caught 
by arrangement. But the leaders all sat on the fence; and 
even on the platform, where a man can get a hearing, how 
few members dared to tell the truth about national defence ! 
After the Boer War—or, better still, before its end—any 
measure would have been accepted, and such a measure as 
that of Australia is so moderate and so English that it would 
not have raised the parrot-cry of ‘‘ conscription ”’. 

Lord Haldane had sense enough to see that the schools 
offered the most natural way of working; but the cry of a 
few Labour members scared him, and he cut it out of the 
elementary schools by his age limit. 

I think the general feeling in the country is that the 
House of Commons is a very expensive luxury, which is not 
worth what it costs, If I am wrong, let the members rise 
up like men when it meets, and demand compulsory train- 
ing, which everybody knows is absolutely necessary except 
the politicians, who think the important thing is to save 
their face. 

Compulsory training would now be welcomed in every 
school; and thus begun with pride and delight, it could 
be kept going when the old women of both sexes begin to 
shriek about ‘‘ No More War ”’. 


Yours faithfully, 


GERMANS AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay Review. 
3 January 1g91¢, 

Dear Sir,—The excellent and timely letter of Mr, 
J. Harris Stone in your issue of 19 December gives a mog 
forcible and pertinent expression of the absurd state of affairs 
prevalent in certain educational circles. May I point to 4 
direction in which this anomalous condition of things js 
most aggravated and in which it has prevailed for the lag 
200 years—the musical profession. Thanks to an accumula. 
tion of conditions and circumstances, which are too complex 
for presentation within the limits of a letter, this country 
has been for generations the happy hunting-ground of the 
foreign musician, and at the present day is controlled, g 
far as music is concerned, either by Germans or by persons 
de-nationalised by German training and influences. From 
the point of view of music as art, the result is deadly— 
witness the Germanised productions of our ‘‘ official ” com. 
posers—from the point of view of music as industry the 
result is that all positions of professional influence are filled 
by Germans or Germanised ‘‘ renegades ”’ antipathetic to 
any music which is not framed on Teutonic models. 

Look at the names of the individuals who form the 
controlling bodies of our British music schools and examin. 
ing boards. Is it to be wondered at that the suggestions 
often made for the direct encouragement of British music by 
the inclusion of native productions in the syllabuses of these 
institutions meet with little sympathy from Germanised 
boards of control ? 

With Mr. Stone I would say to such, ‘*‘ We want no more 
German kultur; let Herr A go hence, and let Herr B retire 
to the Vaterland—like the arch-Teuton Hans Richter—with 
his toll of gold from the pockets of the British public ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. Bower. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 January 1915. 

Sir,—I should like, with your permission, to say one word 
in reply to Professor Williams’s letter in your current issue. 

I did not ask the Senates of our Universities to compel alien 
professors ‘‘ to denounce their native country”. I suggested 
that they should be asked to denounce the atrocities and the 
manner in which Germany wages war. Is there any- 
thing “‘ un-English ” in this? These professors approve of 
the atrocities in Belgium and the baby-killing in Scar- 
borough, or they do not. If they do not, they ought to 
jump at the chance of saying so. Suppose for one moment 
that our armies had acted in a like manner. Would their 
conduct meet with Mr. Williams’s approval? If it would 
not, then I think he would not be afraid to say so. 
Although I agree with Mr. Williams that these professor- 
ships should be filled by British subjects, yet that has 
nothing whatever to do with the present case. We ought to 
be able to send out broadcast a protest against German 
atrocities, signed by Germans and Austrians who are enjoy- 
ing, and have for years enjoyed, the hospitality of these 
islands. Can your readers bring the matter before the 
Senates concerned? 
I am, yours truly, 

A. HARGREAVES. 


GERMANY AND COCOA IMPORTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Barbados, 22 December 1914. 

Sir,—Last year the world’s production of cocoa was 557 
million lb., and of this only six million Ib. was from 
German colonies. On the other hand, the world’s con- 
sumption was 531 million Ib., of which Germany and 
Austria together took 126 million lb. This proportion, 
roughly speaking one quarter of the whole, has been their 
share for some years past. 
In their innocence the cocoa-producing islands of the West 
Indies took these facts to mean that during the war much 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


more cocoa would be produced than consumed, and in August 
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the market price in Trinidad fell from 54s. to 38s. per cwt. 
The London prices were at first a puzzle to us. After a slight 
fall from 60s. to 57s. per cwt., the quotation steadily rose 
yntil at the present time it stands at 73s. 
Trinidad market has followed this lead, and the price there 
js now over 60s. 


Naturally the 


From all this it is abundantly clear that Germany is finding 


means to get her supply of cocoa, and there can be no doubt 
that shipments very greatly in excess of their normal require- 
ments have been made to neutral countries from London. 


The subject is one for a searching inquiry. When steps 


nave been taken to stop supplies of cocoa getting to Ger- 
many, either by prohibition of export or, better still, by 
declaring to be contraband all cocoa beyond the well-known 
requirements of neutrals, the result without doubt will be 
a heavy fall in the price. 
found to prevent those who sold their stocks for German 
use at a high figure from replenishing them at a low one. 
There is a natural indignation felt in the West Indies that 
cocoa grown in British colonies should be used, if not actually 
for German consumption, at least for replacing stocks sold 
to Germany. 


Effective means should then be 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Masca.t. 


“CAESAR CAME, SAW, AND——.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Alexandria, Egypt, 
3 December 1914. 
Sir,—I have come across the following epigram, which, 
itis stated, was written by Racine: 


‘Si César vint, vit et vainquit, 
Guillaume vint et vit de méme: 
C’est un vrai César en petit... . 
Des trois choses que César fit, 

Il ne manque que la troisiéme ”’. 


It is epigrammatic to-day of another William, and might 


be put into English thus: 


If Cesar came and saw and won, 
So came and saw—the Kaiser too; 
A Cesar he, a smaller one... . 
Of the three things by Czsar done, 
It is but the third he cannot do. 


I am, Sir, yours, ete., 
J. C. Cavary. 


STAGE CRUELTIES TO ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New University Club, 
London. 
Sir,—I was delighted to see Mr. Bell’s letter in your 
Review. He evidently is unaware that the case he quotes 


is not an isolated one, a like case having occurred at | 


Brighton early this year. We want a statute prohibit- 
ing the unnatural antics of quadrupeds on every stage and 
circus, as such a statute would be only unwelcome to the 
brainless idiots finding pleasure in the unnatural antics of 
quadrupeds. A good title for such a statute would be ‘‘ The 
Unnatural Antics of Quadrupeds Act’’. As for myself, I 
never patronise any entertainment one of whose items in- 
cludes a quadruped’s ‘‘ turn”’, and I venture to think that 
if the public did likewise such ‘‘ turns” would be deleted 
from every hippodrome and circus, and a statute declaring 
such turns to be as illegal and illegitimate as cock-fighting 
and bear-baiting would speedily be included in the laws of 
Great Britain. 
Yours truly, 
H. J. Saint Benno Cuntirre. 


REVIEWS. 


IN THE MEADOWS OF ASPHODEL. 
By Lucian THE 


“The Iliad of Homer.’ Done into English Prose by 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and Ernest Myers. 
Macmillan. Globe Edition (revised). 3s. 6d. 


A meadow of Asphodel. A Poet. A Translator, 
carrying a book and a rod, 


HE POET: Hail, stranger, whither away so 

fast? Nay, start not! For strangers and men 

that beg their bread are alike under the protection of 
Zeus. 

Tue Transvator : Not from fear I started, venerable 
sir! but because of a resemblance. . . . Yet are those 
orbs not sightless. 

Tue Porer: Would you expect it here? The myths 
of any faith might have taught you better. But what, 
pray, is the book you study? I would fain discover : 
for in my day men’s only books were in their memory 
and imagination. 

Tue TRANSLATOR: One that I must needs venerate, 
yet equally must not praise. We may not laud our 
own handiwork—and I had a part in this book—yet 
how shall we not exalt the work of famous bards? 

Tue Poet: You leave the authorship ambiguous. 
Enlighten me. 

Tue TRANSLATOR: My own part in it is but bor- 
rowed. These mimetic pages owe whatever radiance 
they possess to the great sun of Homer. 

Tue Poet: Of Homer! 

Tue TRANSLATOR: It is your turn to start. My 
prevision is correct, my wish granted. O master, 
you behold the least of your adherents, who yet had 
wit 

‘*to know the crown on thine immortal head 

Of indivisible supremacy ’’, 
and wearied not of proclaiming it, in the teeth of 
pedants and detractors. 

Tue Poet: Friend, what talk is this of crowns? 
And yet... and yet... that vague remembrance 
of a spectral wreath of bay! 

Tue TRaNnsLator: Which is yours for ever: as this 
very book attests. 

Tue Port: This book? How, pray? 

Tue TRANSLATOR: Within its compass is a version, 
lagging, if you will, but loving, of the world’s great 
epic; whereby men in a northern land you never knew, 
girt with the breaking foam of a sea not wine-dark as 
was yours, may read in their own speech the story 
of the Wrath of Achilles. 

Tue Port: And do they read it? 

Tue TRANSLATOR : Eighteen times in thrice ten years 
have they called for a renewal of these pages, and, I 
doubt not, still will call. 

Tue Port: And yet I would they might read it in 
the tongue Achilles knew. Have you no lettered 
tyrant, such as was Peisistratos, who could enforce 
such reading? 

THe TRANSLATOR : Compulsory Greek, in fact! O 
excellent sir, the learned much maintain it. And yet, 
as honest Hesiod has said, the half is greater than the 
whole—-at any rate, half-knowledge is better than 
whole-ignorance. Though Greek be the possession of. 
a few, Homer in an English garb is beyond question 
the possession of many. 

Tue Port: And has it always been so in your island 
home ? 

Tue TRANSLATOR: It has—since the ancients were 
re-discovered. Here was a little bard who set all the 
fashionable world reading the Iliad instead of - 
ephemeral romances, and throve by it too. 

Tue Port: A bard? He matched verse with verses, 
then? 

THe Transtator: He sought to do so. Listen: 
how like you this for a beginning? 

‘* Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 


Of woés-unnumber’d, heavenly Goddess, sing ! 
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That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain : 
Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will 
of Jove! ”’ 
TuE Poet: Is that a parody? No? Then why does he 
talk of Pluto and Jove when he means Hades and Zeus? 
THE TRANSLATOR : Because the convention of his day 
preferred the Olympians to be Latinised. 
Tue Poet: That’s folly! Besides, the sort of jingle 
at the end of the line offends me. What is it? 
Tue TRANSLATOR: It’s rhyme, and we moderns are 
much in love with it. 
Tue Poet: So am not I. Who would wish to see 
fair maidens dance in fetters? But this version, as 
you’ld call it——- 


THE TRANSLATOR had 


an enormous vogue, 


diffused your fame widely, gave immense pleasure to | 


thousands, was ‘‘ a pretty poem—-— 

THe Poet but not Homer ’’. Someone used that 
phrase to me, a century or so since. Told me his name 
was Bentley, I think. 

THE TRANSLATOR : Yes—and his condemnation suits 
all other attempts to reproduce your epic in verse. 
Many metres have been tried. Men have sought to 
imitate the surge and thunder of your hexameters, but 
vainly. There remains the medium of prose, and it is 
this that my friends and I adopted. 

Tue Poet: O stranger, you enunciate a paradox; 
for not more incongruous are oil and water than are 
poetry and prose. 

Tue TRANSLATOR: At first sight, I admit. Yet the 
matter of a story is to be considered, as well as the 
form in which it is cast. Are not many of the narra- 
tives in Herodotus highly poetical in character, do 
they not call to mind your own episodes? Men have 
come to see that there is such a thing as prose poetry. 
Perhaps all the best prose is poetical! At any rate, 
rhythm, colour and variety are not the monopoly of 
verse. They are the properties of prose as well. And 
since both rhymed verse and blank verse and imita- 
tion of your own hexameters had failed— 

‘These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music 

of Homer ! 
When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye muses, 
in England? ”’ 
—had failed, I say, to reveal your secrets, why, to 
bring this long sentence to an end, ‘twas prose or 
nothing ! 

Tue Port: Then let me hear what prose can do. 
At least I may like it better than the jingling rhap- 
sodist’s attempt. 

THE TRANSLATOR: I accede—humbly, yet not with- 
out confidence. Let us take the gathering of the 
Achaian host. ‘‘ And as the many tribes of feathered 
birds, wild geese or cranes or long-necked swans, on 
the Asian mead by Kaystrios’ stream, fly hither and 
thither joying in their plumage, and with loud cries 
settle ever onward and the mead resounds; even so 
poured forth the many tribes of warriors from ships 
and huts into the Skamandrian plain. And the earth 
echoed terribly beneath the tread of men and horses. 
So stood they in the Skamandrian plain, unnumbered 
as are the leaves and flowers in their season.”’ 

Tue Poet: It is well said; there is life, at least, and 
sound, and movement. 

Tue TRANSLATOR: Now see we Priam in Achilles’ 
hall, where he is come to beg back Hector’s body ; how 
he moves the hero to compassionate his years by 
putting him in mind of his own father’s age: ‘‘ Thus 
spake he, and stirred within Achilles desire to make 
lament for his father. And he touched the old man’s 
hand and gently moved him back. And as they both 
bethought them of their dead, so Priam for man- 
slaying Hector wept sore as he was fallen before 
Achilles’ feet, and Achilles wept for his own father, 
and now again for Patroklos, and their moan went up 
throughout the house.’’ 


Tue Poet (after a pause): Enough; the claims ¢ 
prose are justified. O friend, 1 bless your unde, 
taking, and rejoice in its success. But tell me—thj 
rod upon your shoulder, bear you it for the castigatio, 
of bad authors? 

THe TRANSLATOR: Nay, master: but because the 
May-fly is abroad :— 

‘* The ghosts of trout flit to and fro! 

Persephone, fulfil my wish, 
And grant that in the shades below 
My ghost may land the ghosts of fish.’ 

Tue Poet: Bravely said—although you~ rhymed! 
Give me the book, I'll relieve you of that weight of 
learning. Come, let’s go together. 

Exeunt. 


THE SPELL OF POLAND. 


“Sketches in Poland.” By Frances Delanoy Littl, 
Melrose. 9s. net. 


| HIS book is no hasty compilation, put together 
because Poland happens just now to be th 
scene of perhaps the greatest struggle of all time 
We have had our surfeit of that sort of vamped w 
stuff. The sensational war book rushed out in a 
desperate hurry with a flaring picture of the Kaiser 
on the cover may, or may not, sell ‘‘ phenomenally”, 
We know it is useless and that it has hit hard th 
excellent and serious literature of many of our leading 
publishing houses this past season. 

This book was written months before the fourth 
of August, and is the record of leisurely travel in the 
summer of 1913. Only the preface is of later date, in 
which Miss Little assures us that the book is offered 
to the public exactly as it was written, that she ha 
neither sought to underline the bitterness of feeling 
which she found amongst Poles against the German 
Government, nor to extenuate what she heard said 
against the Russian. This adds greatly to the worth 
of her impressions. 

It would seem that Poland’s tragic past threw a 
spell over the author’s sensitive, sympathetic tempera 
ment, if she was not moved as well by some vague 
premonition of further sorrows in store for that un 
happy country. A traveller with such acute perceptions 
will feel the moral and psychological pulses of a 
nation, and by random observations will often throw 
more light upon its character than can be shed by 
statistics and by more ponderous works. The hand of 
war is heavy upon Poland. At the close of a chapter 
that makes us see the author sojourning in a remote 
and peaceful Polish home, this footnote strikes one 
like a blow: ‘‘I shall never see that house again. It 
has been burnt down in the war. Sept., 1914”. 
That, no doubt, is a common incident in lands that the 
fire of war has blasted. But Poland has the terrible 
grief of seeing her sons fighting on opposite sides. 
Such is the outcome of the partition of Poland; a 
crime hitherto stigmatised as the worst in history, and 
only now yielding its unenviable pre-eminence to the 
assassination of Belgium. When we reflect on the 
nature of that promise of healing and of unification 
which has been made to the Poles by a noble Russian 
proclamation, how terrible is their fate who are com- 
pelled to fight against their brothers and against those 
whom they must now regard as their deliverers! A 
repentant Europe has a great atonement to make to 
injured Poland. 

But in 1913 Miss Little found Poland, on the sur 
face at least, in its habitual calm, whatever strivings 
were at work beneath. Many years of repression have 
bred in the Poles a pensive but ironic resignation. 
Yet, as if in protest, there is a wealth of colour m 
their country—colour of ancient buildings and of 
hereditary dress. Miss Little works with brush and 
pen, and with both has striven to reproduce the rich 
and varied hues of time-worn fortresses and peasant 
festivals. In Cracow, for instance, she tells us of 
‘‘ towers, gateways, and innumerable churches, all of 
| the faded colour of that old red-brick that looks some- 
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jimes a dull orange brown, sometimes, when the low 
gun shines On it, rose-madder, sometimes the colour 
of a robin’s breast ’’; and in several illustrations in- 
terprets for us, in bold impressionist fashion, what she 
saw. The comparative gaiety of Warsaw won her 
sympathy less than Cracow’s melancholy—Cracow, 
“the last free eyrie of the white Polish eagle ’’—and 
only furnished material, in this book at least, for a 
single sketch. 

She travelled, it seems, where inclination led her, 
taking her pleasure and subjects for her brush any- 
where and everywhere; making friends with ease, com- 
mended by one new friend to another, and finding 
Polish hospitality inexhaustible. At a country house 
in Russian Poland, where she was particularly happy, 
she learnt that her hosts ‘‘ would be shocked, nay, 
grievously hurt, if I dreamed of staying less than a 
month’’. Thus she passed from one to another, never 
wearied by the story of the sorrows, hopes, and 
fears of a romantic and captivating race. It was a 
real sentimental journey, and its record will please 
all but those in whom sensibility is dead. For the 
book is, artistically, charming; and, besides, it gives 
the reader, by deft touches, a good idea of the attitude 
of the Pole towards his several masters, and of their 
attitude to him. Prussia was in 1913 the worst 
master, Austria the best. What sort of relationship 
to Poland Russia’s will presently be is a secret of the 
future : but the auguries are wholly good. 

The book ends in a vein that would have delighted 
R. L. S. A score of good reasons, enumerated by 
the writer,-called her home to England, whither her 
fellow-traveller was setting out. ‘* Having come to 
this conclusion, I let Judith start off alone for Berlin, 
while I, against all sense and reason, still bewitched, 
still charmed by a people I could never really know, 
whose language I should never speak, whose sorrows 
I could never hope to lighten, turned again eastwards 
and wandered once more into the kingdom of Poland.’’ 


FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


“The War: Its Origins and Warnings.’ By E. J. 
Adkins. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
{Published this week. 
HE English public has habitually been indifferent 
when rumour has come of things stirring on the 
Continent. Paris, of course, has roused us from time to 
time, but the Caillaux drama drew more attention than 
the Three-Year Service Bill, whilst Berlin was often 
more obtrusive, though the crowd was always more 
interested in the Kaiser than in the Navy Law. News 
from Serbia was news from nowhere, and efforts of 
Belgian patriots to put their national defences in order 
Were not noticed. Last July, however, it was dis- 
covered that these things really mattered, and early in 
August there was a clamour for knowledge. 

A book such as Mr. Adkins has written meets the 
educational need of our time. In a simple way it tells 
us a little about the history of the countries at war, 
and it sketches on broad lines some of the characteris- 
tics of their peoples. For purposes of popular instruc- 
tion it would be hard to better some of its chapters. 
“A patient study of the roots of the war’’, says the 
author, ‘‘ will in the fullness of time enable us to 
gather the ripe fruits of the war’’. The public must 
think hard as well as fight hard. At present we can 
be content with trusting Sir John Jellicoe and Sir John 
French as our leaders in war, and with keeping a sleep- 
less eye on the civilian authorities here at home, some 
of whom would starve our forces—so far as men, if not 
materials, are concerned—if they were allowed to go 
as they pleased. We have also to keep constantly 
before the public the. absolute, the supreme need of 
National and obligatory service unless we are to sink 
into a rotten nation, largely, and in the end go down. 

To-day it would be mad folly to talk of peace. 


be again at work. ‘‘ Our weight in the counsels of 

the Allies ’’, says Mr. Adkins, ‘‘ depends not only on 

the size of our Expeditionary Force and the strength 

of our Navy, but also on the clearness and vigour of 

our views’’. The public must know something of 

history, geography, and ethnography. 

On the title-page of this book are written the 
words: ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri’’. The motto is 
apt, yet it hardly covers enough ground, for, though 
the author suggests that we can learn some things 
from our enemy, he makes it fairly plain that we must 
learn also from our friends. The spirit of system 
which rules Germany is often held up to shame us out 
of chaos, but it is better to look to France—where dis- 
cipline and liberty exist side by side. The French 
have in one way and another almost as many rules as 
the Prussians, but by their exceptions they avoid 
mechanical uniformity. By the side of the Académie 
Francaise flourishes the Académie Goncourt, and 
between them sanity and progress are assured. Mr. 
Adkins is, perhaps, a little too inclined to praise con- 
formity, and he seems to think the English character 
is somehow condemned by our irregular ways of. spell- 
ing, so, as he raises the point, we will meet him with 
a case from France. Centuries ago they took from the 
Latin ‘‘ grandus ’’ a word which they spelled ‘* grant ”’ 
until the schoolmen discovered the final ‘‘t’’ was 
incorrect. Thenceforward, of course, a ‘‘d’’ took its 
place in writing, but we would call Mr. Adkins’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the old pronunciation has never 
changed. The French can both make and break rules, 
and that, we think, is why their genius survives vic- 
tory 2nd defeat and every political change, whilst our 
own seems to be so frequently in the melting pot, and 
that of Germany has so wilted under the arrogant reign 
of Prussia. The best motto for to-day is that it is 
lawful to learn from our friends. Russia, too, has 
much to teach us. 


NOVELS. 
“Young Earnest.” By Gilbert Cannan. Secker. 6s. 
(Published this week.) 
HEN a man is young it is natural that he should 
want to destroy or to create something. If he 
is baulked by the world he will temporarily turn on 
himself in a fury of destructive criticism. René 
Fourmy, in Mr. Cannan’s novel, had no safety valve 
for his intellect, and as a result he was extremely 
uncomfortable. He was at once anarchist and artist, 
but it was always on himself that he would be experi- 
menting, constantly committing mental suicide, equally 
often making himself in a new image. After failing to 
live at peace with his wife, and another, a third gave 
him happiness, but, as far as we can see, the story 
only ends in this way because his capacity for being 
unhappy had diminished through frequent use in the 
natural course of events. Mr. Cannan’s character 
sketch is striking and symptomatic of the twentieth- 
century novelist’s outlook on life. It is utterly im- 
possible to trace Fourmy’s discontent to any definite 
source. His health is good, he makes money easily, 
and he is not disliked. Baldly judged, he has no 
cause for complaint. 

All his torture of the body by the mind is simply an 
effort to establish a new religion. As likely as pot 
the refusal to accept any of the old definitions of right 
and wrong result in landing the Fourmy type in that 
state of mind where everything seems evil, and, when 
each man decides in everything absolutely for himself, 
tender consciences will be perpetually at itch. Mr. 
Cannan’s novel only holds out the hope that there will 
be peace when. the person concerned is too weary to 
endure more war—a kind of victory by attrition. In 
reality, ‘‘ Young Earnest ’’ brings us greater consola- 
tion. The torments here described come mainly to 
men while they are writing books. Life, impatient 


Nevertheless, it will be well to form some views 
as to peace against the day when diplomacy shall 


and imperious, saves us from them at every turn and 
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corner so long as we are her servants, and theories 
thus assume their places as our diversions. Mr. 
Cannan reverses the whole process when he writes. 
He plays with life and calls his ideas a man. He 
almost wants us to believe that because young Fourmy 
had been educated at a Lancashire university he could 
not fall in love like a duke or a bargee. We recognise 
the tendencies to which he refers, but we deny his con- 
clusion. Yet the portrait Mr. Cannan has drawn, as 
readers of the SarurpAy REviEw will readily believe, 
is by no means without value. With perfect fidelity it 
shows how men of the Fourmy type think they are 
going to behave and to feel in certain common sets of 
circumstances. Vividly and sincerely it exhibits their 
mental lives. 


“The Prussian Officer.”’ 
worth. 6s. 

To read any one of the stories in this book is to 
recognise at once the hand of a writer of singu- 
lar ability. Not that Mr. Lawrence obtrudes his 
individuality. Far from it. He is severely dispas- 
sionate and impersonal. But he possesses, what so 
many of our modern novelists lack, great vitality. He 
has a voracious appetite for life and an absorbing 
interest in every phase of human feeling. His work is 
on the grand scale. His methods are large and sweep- 
ing, and, although no detail of passion or emotion is 
too trivial for his dissection, it is always in relation 
to the whole, and not as an isolated fact of human 
nature, that he presents it. Some of the episodes 
in his stories are frankly disgusting. It is as though 
he were bent on exposing those things that we know 
exist, but which for the most part we hide decorously 
out of sight. At times he makes us feel that the 
world is no fit place to live in. He is pitiless in his 
cruelty, relentless in his realism. 

What redeems his work is its transparent sincerity. 
Mr. Lawrence is no crude practitioner in the cult of the 
nasty. He takes no morbid delight in unpleasantness 
for unpleasantness’ sake. There is no trace of that 
delight in raw material that marks the writer of the 
fleshly school. He is intensely in earnest. He has 
seen and felt at first hand, and in hot, glowing lan- 
guage he pours forth, as one under compulsion, the 
result of his experience. 

The first two stories describe life in the German 
army. Both end in killing, and in both our sympathies 
are elicited for the murderers. In one of these tales 


By D. H. Lawrence. Duck- 
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a brutal Prussian officer abuses his position to degrade 
wilfully and persistently a common soldier to whom he | 
has taken a dislike. The relations of the two men | 
become morbidly hysterical. The Prussian ens | 
becomes obsessed by the personality of his orderly. | 
He comes to hate him for his youth, his strength, 
his abundant vitality, his protective impervious- 
ness to the feelings of his master. There are 
times when he longs to kill him, but he restrains 
himself and vents his rage in persistent bullying 
and ill-treatment. It was only the outside of the 
orderly’s body that was obeying so humbly and so 
mechanically. ‘‘ Inside had gradually accumulated a 
core into which all the energy of that young life was 
compact and concentrated’’. An unforeseen chance 
occurs, and blindly, instinctively, without realisation, 
the man turns and kills his master, ‘‘ pressing the chin 
backward over the farther edge of the tree-stump, press- 
ing, with all his heart behind, in a passion of relief, 
the tension of his wrists exquisite with relief ’’. 
None of the other stories come up to these first 
two in poignancy or power. They are, for the 
most part, tales of life in a colliery district, and 
the outlook of most of them is drab and depress- 
ing in the extreme. ‘‘ Odour of Chrysanthemums ”’ 
is reminiscent of Mr. Lawrence’s’ play, ‘‘ The 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd”’. It tells of a woman 
who only comes to know and realise her husband 
after he is dead. She understands that all through 
their married life she had never seen him; he had never 
seer her. They had met in the dark and had fought 
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in the dark, not knowing whom they met nor whom 


they fought. There are few writers to-day who can 
convey to the reader so intensely that sense of the 
utter isolation of the human soul, the dumb, pathetic 
misery of those who have no power of utterance. 


The National Review is still written mainly by Mr. Leo Maxse, 
who continues to search out the flaws in our political and social 
armour. We do not always go the whole length of Mr. Maxse’s 
views on the Government and upon politicians generally ; but 
we are always able to applaud his absolute sincerity and the 
vigour with which he urges his opinions. Mr. Maxse holds a 
unique position in journalism to-day, which he has acquired by 
his fearlessness and vigour and readiness to grasp firmly anything 
which has the appearance of a nettle. If he occasionally seems 
to spoil his case by proving too much he certainly succeeds in his 
main intention, which is to convince his readers that there has 
been @ good deal in our public life of late which requires to be 
sought out and destroyed. This month Mr. Maxse very ably 
digests and analyses the official diplomatic documents of the 
war, without tenderness for those who have made mistakes 
which they have not had the candour to acknowledge. He deals 
admirably with the famous letter in which Mr. Bonar Law 
offered the Government the support of the Opposition in any 
decision they might make in fulfilment of their obligations to 
France and Russia. Perhaps Mr. Maxse’s most telling pages 
are those in which he inquires into the obscure negotiations of 
1912 between Great Britain and Germany. 


Erratum.—In the review entitled ‘Modern English Theo- 
logy”, published 26 December, for the word “ foolish”, p. 658, 
1. 16, read ** bookish ”’. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


Tue twelfth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company (Limited) was held on Thursday at the Hotel 
Cecil, Strand. Mr. Joseph Hood (one of the deputy-chairmen) 
presided, in the absence of Mr. James Buchanan Duke (the chair- 
man), who is in America. 

The notice convening the meeting was taken as read, and the 
secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickards) having read the auditor’s report, 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, said : Two years ago we had about 3,000 registered 
Preference shareholders, and now have over 10,000, whilst we 
have now 5,400 registered Ordinary shareholders, against about 
3,750 two years ago, when we had no share warrants to bearer, 
and to-day we have about 10 per cent. of our Ordinary shares in 
that form, as well as a small proportion of the Preference. As 
I mentioned at a meeting some eighteen months ago, when our 
authorised capital was increased, our Ordinary shares are largely 
of an international character, and that description still applies to 
them. 

I propose to take each item of the balance-sheet and to make 
some passing comments. Taking the assets side first—‘‘ real 
estate and buildings at cost, less provision for amortisation of 
leaseholds, £508,638’’—it will be observed that this item is 
increased, as compared with last year, by £146,888. This is 
principally due to expenditure upon our new factory in Commer- 
cial Road, Liverpool, our Petersburg (Virginia) factory, and the 
head office building. 

The item of ‘‘ plant, machinery, fixtures, and fittings ’’ has also 
increased by £80,376, attributable almost exclusively to the addi- 
tional equipment of the Liverpool, Petersburg, and Southampton 
factories rendered necessary by the growth of the business. 

‘Investments in associated companies,’’ the largest individual 
item on the assets side of our balance-sheet, is increased by 
4313,507, from £5,673,559 to £5,987,066. ‘‘Loans to and 
current accounts with associated companies ”’ represent advances 
by us and amounts owing to us for goods supplied, leaf tobacco, 
etc., and shows a decrease of £638,048, whilst the ‘‘stocks of 
leaf, manufactured goods, and materials’? which I mention with 
it, shows the substantial increase of £1,822,951. To a large 
extent the change is more apparent than real, because prior to 
this year a considerable proportion of our leaf purchases made 
through one of our leaf buying companies was carried in our 
balance-sheet in the form of loans to that company; whilst this 
year we have taken over the principal stocks of leaf and they now 
appear in the item “‘stocks of leaf, manufactured goods, and 
materials.” That does not, however, quite explain the substan- 
tial increase of £1,822,951, because a large proportion of it is 
due to additional purchases of leaf for the business, which we 
thought it desirable to make so as to have even more substantial 
stocks in hand and available where they were wanted, and it is 
also due to the extent of mearly £200,000 to increased stocks of 
manufactured goods at our depéts in various parts of the world. 
It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing that we had made that extra 
provision, as otherwise we might not have been, in_ the 
early stages of the war, when there were considerable 
difficulties in transport to various parts of the world, in 
quite so successful a position as we were of being able to supply 

our customers in the remote parts of the world without any 
undue depletion of stocks. At any rate I think it fully justifies 
our policy of having adequate supplies on the spot, so that in 
case of any difficulties of transport or otherwise, the business 
shall not be curtailed. ‘‘ Sundry debtors ’’ is down by £141,865, 
whilst ‘‘cash at bankers and in transit’’ shows an increase of 
£727,445, a much better position financially than the preceding 
year. Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet it will 
be observed that the capital has been increased by the issue during 
the year of 1,400,000 Preference shares of £1 each, all of which 
are fully paid. The Preference shares are very highly regarded 
in the market, the dividend on which is covered between nine and 
ten times by our net profits. They have suffered very little in 
price, standing as they do to-day about par, and, to show the 
wide distribution among the investing class, as I have already 
mentioned, the Preference shareholders now number over 10,000. 
As you will see, whilst our Preference shares amount to 44 
millions, the Ordinary share item is the not inconsiderable sum of 
over 64 millions. Taking the two items of ‘‘ creditors and credit 
balances ”’ (£2,304,206) and “‘ bills payable ’’ (£445,566) together, 
they show an increase of £377,597, and to that extent offset the 
larger cash balance on the assets side. You will notice that 
during the year we have made an additional provision of £33,145 
reserve for buildings, machinery, and materials, raising and 


strengthening that item to £198,413. The fund is set up largely 
for replacing and modernising machinery and buildings, and i 
available for that purpose. This fund is entirely distinct from 
ordinary depreciations, which are also provided for before arty, 
ing at the net profits. ‘Provision for redemption of coupons” 
is increased by £12,722 to meet outstanding obligations on coupon 
redeemable by us, which brings me to an item which appears fo, 
the first time in our balance-sheet, namely: ‘‘ general reserye~ 
41,500,000.” If you will turn to page 3 of the printed Teport 
which accompanies the balance-sheet, you will see that we say; 
“* In consequence of the war, some losses will be sustained by the 
company in several of the belligerent countries. The directo; 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that it would be a prudey, 
course to set up a fund, out of which any such losses may be met, 
They have accordingly set aside the above-mentioned sum of 
41,500,000 to a general reserve which can be used for the pur. 
pose, though it should be stated from the information available 
at present it is not anticipated that the losses will amount to 
more than one-half of the sum so set aside, and probably will not 
reach that figure.’” Now, we had considerable interests in several 
of the belligerent countries at the commencement of the war, J 
and it is obvious that those interests must have been adversely 
affected by the mere fact of a devastating war being in progress, 
At this stage, it is impossible to make an accurate forecast pre. 
cisely what those losses will amount to—that there will be some 
we have no doubt—but from the information we have, we have no 
reason to believe that they will exceed or will even amount to the 
£750,000 indicated in the paragraph I have just quoted. 


That brings me to the last item, ‘‘ profit and loss,’’ which shows 
an available balance of £1,399,393. On reference to the profit 
and loss account, you will notice that we brought forward at the 
commencement of the financial year £1,973,902, to which must be 
added the profits (including the profit on the sale of the shares 
previously mentioned) of £2,177,022, an increase on last year of 
£25,186, and a total of £4,150,924. Now you will remember that 
during the financial year we had two months of the war, and but 
for that two months we should have made an even better showing. 
However, I think that on the whole you will consider that the 
balance-sheet is a satisfactory one. You will see that we have 
paid in the shape of Preference dividends £188,297, an increase 
in amount of nearly £72,000 over last year because of the further 
Preference issue, and the four interim dividends on the Ordinary 
shares already paid absorbed £1,063,234. After appropriating 
the £1,500,000 to the general reserve, we have remaining to be 
dealt with the sum of £1,390,393, and, turning again to the 
report, you will see that we recommend the distribution on the 
12th of this month of a final dividend (free of British income- 
tax) on the Ordinary shares of 74 per cent., amounting to 
£460,074, which will leave the carry forward at £930,310. 
Although we show a profit of £2,177,022, the Preference divi- 
dends and the interim and final dividends on the Ordinary shares 
only absorb £1,720,605, leaving a balance out of the year’s 
profits of £456,417, equal to a further dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of over 7 per cent. which it would have been possible to 
pay. In other words, we could out of the year’s earnings have 
paid 314 per cent., free of income-tax. After careful considera- 
tion, however, we do not think it would be wise, having regard 
to the state of affairs existing throughout the world and the neces- 
sity to conserve resources and the large amount to be placed to 
general reserve, to recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of more than 74 per cent. It is true that the directors have also 
declared an interim dividend payable on the same day of 24 per 
cent., so that the shareholders will receive 10 per cent. on theit 
Ordinary shares on Tuesday next. 


The dividend of 24% per cent., as compared with 274 per cent. 
last year, shows a reduction of 3 per cent. Upon that point I 
may remind you that we pay free of income-tax, which, at rs. 8d. 
in the pound, would have been deductible on the June and Septem- 
ber interim dividends, and the present final dividend, if we had 
paid our dividends less income-tax instead of free of income-tax, 
would amount to a further 2 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, or 
equal for the year to 264 per cent., less income-tax. Referring 
for a moment to the prospects of the company, I should like to 
say we have no reason to complain. It is true that exchange in 
some parts of the world is not good, which to some extent affects 
our profits, but, on the whole, we are not dissatisfied with our 
prospects for the present financial year, and have confidence that 
it will be a successful one. 


Mr. Lawrence Hignett seconded the motion, which was carried 


unanimously. 
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= HAVE YOU A CHILD? 


rd at the 

1 must be IF SO, WILL YOU HELP SOME LITTLE BELGIAN 
sal CHILD TO FOOD AND WARMTH AND SHELTER ? 
nber that To are children in Belgium who have lost father and mother ere 
) and but they have learned to lisp their parents’ names. Children shelterless, 
showing. children lost, children almost foodless and wholly comfortless. Children 
that the whose little brothers and sisters—oh, the pity of it!—have proved 
we have “food for shot” or bombs. Children shaken by the terror of it all, who 
hse may die unless tender care and proper food are swiftly forthcoming. 
Yrdinary Witz your own children have been playing and romping in security 
>priating this Christmastide—thanks largely to the Belgian army—will you not 
ng to be help that other army of defenceless Belgian children who cannot help 
1 to the themselves? See to it that there is some brightness in their New Year. 
1 on th 

faceall WILL YOU GIVE A SHILLING, or AS MUCH MORE AS 
ol YOUR MEANS MAKE POSSIBLE, for EVERY YEAR EACH of 
os div YOUR CHILDREN HAS LIVED in SHELTER & HAPPINESS? 
4 —- If the suffering children themselves could stretch out their tiny hands 
dined to you, how gladly you would fill them. But the horror of it is so far 
sible @ away that imagination cannot grasp its full import. Try for one moment 
oo hal quietly to picture to yourself what all this baby-suffering means. 
nsidera- 

nal POST THIS—IF YOU CAN—TO-DAY 
laced to 

~~ I enclose being for every © 

oh oa year that each of my children has spent in shelter 

yn. their and happiness. 

eT cent. N Address. 

point I 

1s. 8d. 

eptem- 

we had Cheques or postal orders should be crossed and be made payable to ‘* The 

me-tax, Saturday Review” Fund. Treasury notes should be sent in registered 


res, OF envelopes. All letters should te addressed to the Manager, ‘“‘ The Saturday 
: Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and the envelopes clearly 
mar 


ferring ked ‘‘ Belgian Fund,” 

like to 

affect The whole sum raised is intended to be handed over to King Albert, 
h onl and we wish to make it as substantial a gift as possible—worthy of 
ce that so splendid a cause. 

sarried 
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The Saturday Review. 9 January igi, 


LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


New Life Business 


1912 - = = £400,000 
1913 - = - £500,000 


1914 £800,000 


and 


Not One 


SPENT IN 
Commission 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 
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